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From Buick Motor Division, General Motors Corporation—a new-size treasure with full-size comfort and a price to pleasantly surprise you. 


( ©) | C Let your spirits soar in a car that’s dynamite from dreamsville (7 The Skylark is 


pure joy @ In the way its flashing Skylark V-8 serves your every command. 
Yet bows to no one else on the road 7 In the way its dapper look 


( h C) | | C l) Q eC thrills you. From bucket-seat* interior to Landau roof lines 7 In the way it 


becomes part of your personality. Part of that 
a 
secret haven where you store your dreams (7 But [){ || |/ 
| l) DUILAK 
meet the Skylark soon. It’s a limited edition car. S K ‘+ r 


“Bucket seats optional ot extra cost Exciting new proof... when better automobiles are built Buick will build them 
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TROPHY-BOUND . . . OR JUST RIDING AROUND . 


THERE’S A TEST-PROVED FIRESTONE TIRE FOR YOU. You set the pace, we’ve got the tire. Hot and competitive? 


Pick the cool-running Super Sports 170-T, a sure winner with its tough nylon cord and special racing tread. A more re- 
laxed pace? Get the 36% mileage bonus, extra-quick stops and quiet ride of the new DeLuxe Champion. Both tires proved 


in our annual 425-million-mile test program, both bring you (1) Firestone Safety- 
Fortified cord and (2) Firestone Rubber-X-101, longest-wearing rubber ever used in 


Firestone tires. Buy Firestones now, on conyenient payday terms if you wish, at your 


Firestone Dealer or Store. 
a= 
SPEEDWAY-PROVED = 
FOR YOUR TURNPIKE SAFETY q g 
Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


SUPER SPORTS 170-T 


DELUXE CHAMPION 
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Turn interest in 
car-styling 
into lifetime career... 
Study in California 


Become a car stylist, industrial or 
product designer. Study with working 
professionals at accredited school. 
Large enough for complete facilities— 
small enough for individual attention. 
Bachelor's Degree. Feb., June, Sept. 
classes now forming. Write G. A. 
Jergenson, 5353 West 3rd St., Los 
Angeles. 
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HANDSOME 
BINDER 
TODAY 


Motor Trend 
copies like 
new. In an 
amazingly 
short time 
you'll have 

a complete, 

fully illustrated 

Motor Trend 

library at your 
fingertips. 
Only $3.00 each 









i MOTOR TREND BINDER 


5959 Holiywood Bivd., L. A. 28 | 
Send me my Motor Trend binder today; $3 en- 


closed in (check one) Cash [] Check [] Money 
| Order OO In Canada—75¢ duty on delivery | 
| Name. 





(please print) 
I Address 








State. 
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WHETHER YOU DRIVE A FALCON OR A FERRARI here are three facts about Autolite Spark Plug’ 
you may find interesting. 1. Autolite Spark Plugs are heat sealed to prevent compression leakage. Heat sealing is 
the standard method of construction for all racing spark plugs, aircraft spark plugs, and the spark plugs sold to the 
armed forces for severe service. Autolite offers you this extra performance in every spark plug it makes whether 
for the military, racing, or for your own personal car. 2. Autolite has developed a new spark plug design to fight 
low-speed plug fouling. It is called Power Tip. It has longer electrodes or firing tips that reach deeper into the 
engine’s combustion chamber. They harness the heat of exploding gasoline to burn off carbon deposits while you 
drive. If you’ve had trouble with plug fouling, try Autolite. 3. There is an Autolite Spark Plug made to fit almost any- 


thing with wheels. Our specification chart includes.more than 200 makes of a AUTO LITE 


cars. Most types are available just by asking for them at any gas station. 





ON YOUR MARK... 





The BIG event of the drag racing calendar 
takes place at INDIANAPOLIS this year, 
at the world’s auto racing capital. It’s the 
7th annual National Championship Drag 
Races, presented by National Hot Rod 
Association, the sport’s official sanction- 
ing body. 


GET SET... 





As usual, the Nationals will feature the 
absolute best in drag racing, with top 
drivers and the hottest cars from all parts 
of the country in competition. As an extra 
bonus, the Nationals will mark the grand 
finale of the official 1961 points season, 
with the new World Champion crowned 
and the sport’s Top Ten determined. 





Facilities and accommodations for fans 
and contestants wil! be superior to any 
ever seen at a previous Nationals event. 
Four big days of racing will make this the 
essence of Ingenuity In Action! So make 
your plans early and get ready for the 


1961 BIG GO 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
DRAG RACES 
INDIANAPOLIS RACEWAY PARK 


West of Indianapolis on Route 136 


SEPT 1,2,3,&4 


Labor Day weekend 
PRESENTED BY NATIONAL HOT ROD ASSOCIATION 











By Don Werner 





(| ‘“ EDITOR’S REPORT 


wn THIS ISSUE OF MT has, as one of its chief subjects, a forecast on cars of 
the relatively immediate and foreseeable future, it should be pointed out 
that the view is restricted to Detroit— and Detroit, by no means, has any 
kind of monopoly whatsoever on the advancement of the automobile. On the 
contrary, a good case can be made, in many, many respects, for the position 
that in design progress there are more “firsts” overseas than at home. 

What is often hailed as revolutionary engineering here at home is old stuff 
to the car makers abroad. We were so stifled by unimaginative cars in the 10 
years preceding 1960 that, when a few innovations did turn up in the Corvair 
and the Tempest and others, it seemed that someone had pulled a Castro in the 
Motor City and that a lot more was happening than really was. To put it 
bluntly, the progress by Detroit thus far, when matched against what has been 
turned out in Europe, is pathetic. 

There is no better evidence of this than a domestic trend in the process of 
being completed right now. I refer to the sudden discovery by Detroit that 
contoured or “bucket” seats are a new touch to be applied in the spirit of 
progress. And, further, that when these seats are coupled with a tachometer or 
novel wheel covers, suddenly the car becomes sporty. Europeans who have 
taken such items, and dozens more, as conventional equipment for years and 
years must be appalled at our unsophistication. 

The examples I just cited of seats and wheels are trifles.s Many European 
advances already in production are, with very few exceptions, far ahead of what 
we are now forecasting from Detroit in the way of more substantial items. We 
claim to be a nation of technical superiority. I certainly hope we are, and that 
our cars are not an index of our achievements in other areas. For Detroit, 
despite resources that exceed a dozen of Solomon’s gold mines, displays thinking 
often as backward as the kind found in a collection of mud huts along the 
Congo. Its attempts to barter with thin chrome and flimsy tin sounds: much 
too much like the glass beads and 10-cent mirrors used to influence the ignorant 
natives of a Stone Age culture. 

There are so many examples of Detroit’s befuddlement that to select even 
a few is difficult. Probably the most obvious case before us is the genuine 
economy-type small car which Detroit finally will offer in 1962. Volkswagen had 
the wisdom and the foresight to bring this car to America 10 years ago — and 
for the first eight of those years Detroit did nothing but scoff, say it was a passing 
fad, and insist it could never happen here. This year VW will sell about 
250,000 of its cars. What might that figure be if the car had been one of 
domestic manufacture? 

Now Detroit appears to be on the move. Not very fast, but it is moving. 
And as it advances, however, so do the Europeans. Right now, without attempt- 
ing a comprehensive list, there are more instances of progress just out or soon 
due from car makers in England and on the Continent. Among them: the new 
VW 1500 with the compact “suitcase” engine; Mercedes 220-SE fuel injection 
coupe; Volvo’s beautiful P-1800 moving into production; Jaguar’s truly 
fabulous XK-E, with still more surprises to come from there; others, such as the 
new cars from Fiat and Citroen and Renault and Peugeot and BMC and so on. 
And, it must be noted, these new cars succeed or supplement older machines 
that already were ahead of Detroit's ideas. Our domestic cars are more than 
just one step behind Europe. 

The excuses Detroit puts forth to explain the lack of progress are not only 
weak but utterly invalid. The European car maker often has had greater handi- 
caps (war damage, buyers with less money) and operates under the same general 
system (the need for profits, labor demands) and so forth. 

So while we look hopefully to the future in our Detroit forecast, it appears 
as if the next few years are not going to be greatly different from either the 
present or the past. Most of the great worldwide advances in car design will 


continue to be imported. 
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ARMSTRONG TIRES 


T | “Ounce of Prevention” Safety Discs can save your life! 
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ve See how the discs in the hand keep the fingers apart! That's how patented re eee enedag 

. Safety Discs in Armstrong Tires keep the tread’s gripping edges apart. The art 

a tread is always open, always ready to grip the road to prevent deadly skids — Panesar nnn 
: no matter how hard you brake! But ordinary tires without Safety Discs CAN | GUARANTEED AS LONG 

° H - ! 
Squeeze shut. Their tread goes smooth slippery . . . and suddenly you skid. Pern tsk se 
y “ 
i So get Armstrong Safety Disc Tires —with this oe lng gf 
a own them! (Adjustment is 
extra safety that costs you no more. See the Yellow “10° oc | ie unneeenes 

se LOW proonck wae aeilt pamioe: in eff ~ Po ral 
1e Pages for your nearest Armstrong dealer. AS a S oa 





if you don’t know tires, know your tire dealer. Armstrong dealers back their tires with a guarantee that never expires! 


THE ARMSTRONG RUBBER COMPANY, Home Office, West Haven, Conn. 
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GLIDE CONTROL 


Automatic Throttle and Speed Setter 
FOR ALL CARS AND TRUCKS 


Lets You Cruise Along With Your 
Foot Off the Accelerator — A Touch 
of the Toe Sets It— A Touch of the 
Toe Releases It! 


Step On Brake or Step On Button 


Glide Control is as easy to use as 

your headlight dimmer; set it any 

~ desired — immediately cuts 

O out on braking and acceleration. 
For emergency bursts of 

over the desired setting, normal 

foot pressure on the accelerator 

overrides the control and removing the foot allows the 

speed to return to the preset speed. Glide Control is 

wonderful for maintaining legal speeds in posted areas. 











Glide Control increases gas 
mileage up to 25% — pays 
for itself in ga savings 
alone. All its other benefits 
and a can be yours 
at no co: 


pate Contro! ‘‘frees’’ your 
foot from the throttie .. . 
feeds the gas for you, safely 
and economically. Helps pre- 
vent unintentional speeding. 


Now — with a Glide Control on your car or truck, you can 
cruise along the highway steadily at any speed you desire, 
safely and comfortably, with your foot off the accelerator. 
Glide along without foot and leg becoming cramped and 
fatigued. Arrive at your destination more refreshed, more 
relaxed. 


Glide Control is easier to use than any other cruising 
throttle and speed control. A touch of your toe sets it — 
a touch of the toe to brake or floor button releases the 
throttle control to normal operation. You don’t have to 
remove hands from wheel or eyes from road to set extra 
knobs or levers. The Glide Control works automatically, 
electronically (no complicated mechanism to install). All 
you do to set throttle at desired cruising speed is to de- 
press accelerator until desired speed is reached then touch 
your toe to floor button. This holds throttle at desired 
speed until you release it by a touch of your toe to brake 
or button. 


Glide Control lets you achieve automatically, with any car, 
exactly what professional ‘‘economy run’’ drivers are fa- 
mous for—record-breaking fuel savings through precise, 
even throttle control and fuel-feed. With Glide Control, 
you keep the fuel-flow uniform and any gas will pro- 
duce more miles per gallon! It increases gas mileage up 
to 25°>—pays you back its full cost within a few months! 


A Speed Stabil ++ + Not A “Governor’’ Maximum fuel 
economy is ee only when the fuel flow to carburetor 
is unvarying. The human foot can’t accomplish this — but 
Glide Control! can! Maximum comfort and driving ease are 
possible only when the right leg isn’t kept tense, stiff, 
fixed to the gas pedal. Manual throttle control can’t re- 
lieve this — but Glide Control can! You get any speed you 
want with Glide Contrel, and you can hold it for hours 
without strain. 


e Gas economy through throttle control and fuel feed 

Reduction of driver's fatigue through elimination of con- 

stant pressure on accelerator. 

e Easy to use — Merely set with foot switch and release 
immediately with either brake or foot switch 

« Helps driver stay within speed limit by pre-selecting 
speed to suit posted regulations 

« Of special appeal to salesmen, 

Sunday drivers, freeway drivers, 

Safety — Foot can rest near or upon brake pedal, reduc- 

ing time for emergency brake stops 

Complete installation and operation instructions included 

wit it 

« Can be installed by any mechanically inclined driver 
or local service station or garage 

> 9 Control is selling now at the new low price of only 

9s Pe tax and shipping charges included). 
you SAVE $9 


vacationers, commuters, 
trailer owners, etc. 


. 


DURO-MATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
8509 Higuera Street 
Culver City, California 


GUARANTEE: Duro-Matic Products Co. guarantees Glide 
Control for a period of 60 days from date 
of purchase to be free of all mechanical 
and material defects, providing unit is in- 
stalled and operated in accordance with 


Printed instructions furnished with unit. 


| DURO-MATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY | 


| 8509 Higuera Street | 
| Culver City, California | 
| Please send me............ Glide Control Units. Enclosed 
is O check money order (We pay shipping charges 
if payment is enclosed) 
Send my Glide Contro!l C.0.D. Enclosed 


$3.00 
) Balance payable when delivered. (You pay shipping 
1 


and C.O.D. charges). Specify 6 Volt 0 12 Volt 0 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Letters 


LINCOLN QUALITY 

You state in your recent Lincoln Conti- 
nental road test, “The accent is on style.” 
Would it not be equally true to say the 
accent is on quality? 

Lincoln seems to be making a real effort 
this year to produce a quality automobile. 
I understand that the engine is built of 
selected and fitted parts, and that tolerances 
are held to a precision seldom attained in 
this country. 

It is said that the engine is assembled, 
test run for three hours, then disassembled 
and inspected, then reassembled, and the 
car test driven and thoroughly checked to 
see that all parts are functioning properly. 
The car is then delivered to the owner with 
a two-year and 24,000-mile warranty. 

I think this is a great step forward in 
insuring the owner a trouble-free car, yet 
we read not one word of this in the MT 
road test report. Why? 

In this day of poor workmanship and 
corner-cutting, any manufacturer who strives 
to give his customers a quality product 
should receive due and full credit. 

R. W. Martin North Miami, Fla. 

MoToR TREND has not overlooked Lin- 
coln’s quest for quality. A comprehensive 
article on the quality control program inaug- 
urated at the Lincoln plant appears on page 
66 of this issue. 


IN DEFENSE OF COMPACTS 

I was impressed with a letter in your 
June issue written by Dick Hampton, con- 
cerning the small car vs. big car controversy. 
Mr. Hampton states that he owns a 1961 
Comet with which he is dissatisfied. 

In January 1960 I bought a new Corvair 
four-door sedan, with automatic transmis- 
sion, etc. I traded in a 1958 Chevrolet 
Impala, fully equipped. 

Here are my comparisons: My Impala 
got 13 mpg in town; my Corvair gets 22 
mpg. Full-coverage insurance on the Impala 
cost $125 per year; on the Corvair, $85. 

Performance, naturally, is different, but 
I find I have no trouble keeping up with 
the larger cars on the superhighways and 
still get 30 mpg. 

Maintenance costs have been practically 
nothing on the Corvair, except for a minor 
tune-up at 10,000 miles. 
Charles E. Seidler Wheeling, W. Va. 
TWO VOTES FOR BIG CARS! 

Dick Hampton expressed exactly my 
sentiments regarding compact cars. One 
Ford Taunus which I bought while stationed 
in Germany and brought home was enough. 

In February 1960 the bank and I became 
joint owners of a terrific Dodge Polara 
two-door hardtop. With 310 hp against 
3991 pounds, this machine churns out 13.2 
mpg in town and 17.8 on a trip. Engineer- 
ing, design, handling and performance are 
second to none. 

With the super transcontinental turnpike 
und state highway improvement programs 
plus raising of speed limits in many areas, 


I think it’s time to be realistic and admit 
that compact cars are essentially a fad. 


W. E. Treichler Jr. Sanborn, N. Y. 
HAPPY FORD OWNER 

This is in answer to a letter in your June 
issue, written by J. Shivey of Logansport, 
Louisiana, who has lost his appetite for 
Detroit cars. 

I also owned a foreign automobile. But 
not any more. 

It is true that they cost less to run, as 
far as gas mileage and original cost are 
concerned. But this gain is lost because of 
the trouble in replacing parts and getting 
proper service. 

American mechanics cannot work on a 
foreign car properly. They do not have the 
knowledge or skill. Also, you cannot get 
parts as easily as for Detroit cars. 

I now own a 1957 Ford and am very 
happy. It is getting proper service, and I 
can locate parts immediately, which is not 
the case of foreign-made automobiles. 

All cars rust in due time—even Mr. 
Shivey’s foreign compacts. 
D. C. Warburton Lakemont, N. Y. 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE FAN 

I enjoy working out the crossword puz- 
zles, and I have learned many new things 
through them. I hope to see them continued 
in your magazine. 


Al Simcoe Canada 


Toronto, Ont., 


IMPROVED SPECS 

I enjoy looking over the 1961 specs. 
However, I think these could be improved 
by the addition of top-speed figures and 
acceleration times. 
Rodney Walton Liberty, Kan. 
MORE LOGICAL CHOICES 

In the June issue, Lewis Storey complains 
that you are perpetuating the horsepower 
race in the choice of cars you test. Although 
I don’t entirely agree with this, I do think 
that there are times when a more logical 
choice could be made. 

In the May issue you tested the Dodge 
Lancer, and while trying to say something 
about each engine option, concentrated on 
the “hyper-pak” 225, which you admitted 
would set back the prospective buyer over 
$400. 

It seems to me that a much more logical 
choice in terms of buyer appeal would have 
been the stock 225. True, you make the 
point that the car can appeal to both econ- 
omy and performance buyer, but the guy 
in the middle who wants a little more 
performance than the standard engine, but 
not an uneconomical stormer like the hyper- 
pak 225 — the one to whom the stock 225, 
at a modest under-$40 figure, would be 
naturally attractive — this guy is left out in 
the cold. 

I have a 1961 Lancer 770 hardtop with 
the aluminum 225 engine and have found 
it to have completely acceptable guts for 
fast passing, plus a respectable mpg figure. 
William A. Clasen Cortland, N. Y. 


ECONOMY VS. NORMAL DRIVING 

The articles in your last two issues con- 
cerning the Mobilgas Economy Run are 
worth while and good reading. Your at- 
tempt to correlate the gas mileage obtained 
in the Run with the gas mileage obtainable 
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with the same cars in normal driving is 
commendable. They answer a lot of ques- 
tions which your readers want to know 
about these “economy run” figures. 

This year Barney Navarro of your staff 
piloted a Buick Special in the Run. He or 
someone on your staff will probably be a 
driver in next year’s Run. When he has 
finished the Run and the celebration’s at 
an end, why not have him turn around and 
drive back home over the same route, but 
driving as a normal tourist? His gas mileage 
going and coming would give a factual 
comparison of how much gas mileage is 
gained by the abnormal driving during the 
contest. 


S. Augustus Davis Scranton, Pa. 


In your article on the 1961 Mobilgas 
Economy Run, I noticed a comment with 
which I would like to take qualified ex- 
ception. The second paragraph on gas mile- 
age figures achieved by “low-price” V-8’s 
implies that none of these cars is capable 
of realizing, or approaching, 20 actual mpg 
in normal road use. 

Since I have a 1961 Pontiac Catalina, 
which somehow has fallen into the low-price 
category despite its $3400 price tag, I will 
passionately defend the ability of this car 
to hit 20 mpg. 

I have the stock Catalina setup: Hydra- 
matic, 2.69 rear axle ratio, 10.25-to-1 com- 
pression and two-barrel carburetor. I have 
used this car on several runs between 
McGuire AFB, near Trenton, New Jersey, to 
my home in Syracuse, New York, and have 
consistently averaged 19 to 20 mpg under 
what would be considered highly unfavor- 
able conditions by economy run drivers. 

My route begins in Base traffic and over 
local roads for 10 miles to the New Jersey 
Turnpike, 50 miles of 60-mph driving over 
the relatively flat New Jersey and East-West 
Pennsylvania turnpikes, and 110 miles at 
60-65 mph over the northern extension of 
the turnpike to Scranton. This leg crosses 
the Allegheny Mountains on a long bias. 
Grades are long and steep, and strong winds 
blow almost continually. From Scranton to 
Syracuse I am on hilly and twisting sections 
of U. S. 11 (one of the nation’s goat paths ) 
to Syracuse. Route 11 passes through several 
small towns and two good-sized cities. Since 
my home is actually on the northern side 
of Liverpool, New York, north of Syracuse, 
I have to drive completely across the city 
of Syracuse and through the town of Liver- 
pool as well. Total distance logs at 314 
miles on my car’s odometer. 

Since I have never made any particular 
effort to conserve gasoline through careful 
driving, avoiding stops, or not lead-footing 
it past other cars on two-lane roads, I 
consider this low rate of gas consumption 
nothing short of phenomenal. 

Maj. Charles E. Hunter McGuire AFB, N.J. 


STEERING RATIOS TOO FAST 

Why are you people continually harping 
on faster steering ratios for all the new 
cars? In your Thunderbird road test in 
the May issue you say the ratio of the new 
T-Bird has been “quickened ... and nimbler 
steering results.” 

I just tried out a 1961 Thunderbird, with 
the expectation of buying it. The steering 
ratio was so fast I could hardly drive it — 
I drove like a snake down a straight high- 









Big price breakthrough in magneto ignition! 


NEW HOT SPARK! 
NEW COOL COST! 


MALLORY “MINI-MAG” PUTS MAGNETO 
IGNITION WITHIN THE REACH OF 
EVERY PERFORMANCE ENTHUSIAST 


Now, when you modify your engine, you 
can afford the magneto ignition formerly 
considered a luxury. New Mallory “‘Mini- 
Mag” magneto gives you high-voltage, 
high-energy spark for extra-quick starts, 
top performance, incredibly long life for 
points and plugs. An 8-cylinder Mini- 
Mag will operate a 4-cycle engine at well 
over 10,000 rpm—and will outlast the en- 
gine itself. Power-Pak, included in price, 
permits battery starts. (Coil and on-off 
switch for push starts.) Small cam, special high speed 
contact point, centrifugal advance provide perfect 
spark timing to every cylinder at any rpm. Easy to 
install, easy to adjust (point clearances only). Mallory 
dealers, service stations are nation-wide. See them for 
the complete story on this great new low-cost magneto 
ignition system today—or write us direct. 

LIBERAL EXCHANGE POLICY: You can “move” the Mini- 
ag system to another car for only $45.00, by returning the unit to 


your dealer for complete re-building and adaptation at the Mallory 
factory. Thus, you have a protected investment. 


08°49 ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


12416 Cloverdale, Detroit 4, Michigan 


 Whis-Purr” Sound and ZOOMING POWER 


plus New —_ 
LONGER LIFE! 







COMPLETE WITH POWER 
PAK FOR ANY ENGINE 




























WB APPLICATIONS: Available for nearly every kind of 
car, truck, bus, stationary and marine engine. Provides 
100,000 miles (or equivalent hours) of service with 
virtually no burned points. 

































QUIET-TONE 


MUFFLERS 


Hi-Efficiency 
Fiberglass Packed ( 7 # 





OT E_ Rust-Resistant Alloy Coated Steel Case and End Caps 
(both inside and outside) 





BETTER THAN EVER! New “Quiet-Tone” Mufflers 
— already famous for distinctive, smooth tone 
and straight-thru construction that delivers full 
power — now have corrosion-resistant “Gard- 
Kote” for longer muffler life. Get low-cost, 
easy-to-install “Quiet-Tone” now! 

SEE YOUR favorite dealer for the ‘‘Quiet-Tone” Muffler 

to fit your car . . . plus a complete line of Duals... 

pond hw world’s largest producer of Dual Exhaust 


MUFFLER DIVISION 


Dept. MT 8, 5310 W. 66th ST., CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 








LETTERS 


continued 


way. I shall never buy a car with steering 
like this — I think it is dangerous. 

Let’s put the ratios back like they were 
and not get them faster and faster with 
every new car that comes out of the factories. 

Also, let’s put back the nice, good- 
visioned, wrap-around windshield — 1954- 
1960 vintage. You continually complained 
about the “dogleg that knocked knees.” 
Whose knees? Six- and seven-foot-tall men? 
The wrap-around windshields offered more 
and better vision without the large corner 
posts continually in the line of vision. 


Robert Wickham Roanoke, Va. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE SHAMROCK? 

In the October 1959 issue of MOTOR 
TREND there was a picture of a beautiful 
open coupe, the Shamrock. It had a fiber- 
glass body over an Austin A-50 chassis and 
engine components and looked like a small 
T-Bird. It was supposed to be produced in 
Ireland and sold over here. 

Do you have any more news on the 
Shamrock? I haven’t read anything in your 
magazine about it since then. 

Edward A. Van Zile Union City, N.J. 

The first Shamrocks are just being im- 
ported into the U. S. For more information, 
contact Bill Cribbin, P. O. Box 953, Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif. 


OWNER’S REPORT 

I have a 1961 “Beetle-bug,” purchased 
after nearly a year of checking into “econo- 
my” cars. I found that Detroit compacts 
generally are no more economical gas-wise 
than many of their full-size cousins, while 
many imports give gas and tire mileage 


that are outstanding by comparison. How- 
ever, I had some misgivings in considering 
imports, but I also had misgivings at the 
monthly fuel bill for two of Detroit's 
““gas-hogs.” 

The VW was chosen as a “town car,” 
because it seemed to offer the best combi- 
nation of low depreciation, economy (gas, 
tires, general low upkeep) and good dealer 
service. The latter is a real problem in 
many areas on most imports. VW dealers 
are not as numerous as Ford or Chevrolet, 
but where there is a dealer, parts and 
service are available. 

After 3500 miles I have been able to 
evaluate a few points which might interest 
others. Town gas mileage, winter driving 
including several minutes’ warm-up, has 
been 25 to 27 mpg with three drivers. 
Highway mileage on 500-mile runs, 29.4 at 
70 mph; same trip at 60 mph was 32.1 mpg. 

This is a surprisingly comfortable car, 
much less fatiguing than many full-sized 
cars, due to the seats and good steering 
wheel location. In driving, the upper arm 
hangs down naturally from the shoulder, 
with the forearm at nearly a right angle to 
it, while on American cars one must reach 
up and out to the wheel. This extended arm 
position is most fatiguing on long drives. 

My wife, who has arthritis of the spine, 
sc immediately notices differences in seat 
comfort, prefers the VW seats to those 
of Detroit products. Rear seat head space 
is about minimum, although in front the 
head space is very adequate. 

Steering, brakes and easy clutch add to 
driving ease. In the back country where 
one encounters roads too steep and rough 
for Detroit sedans the VW takes them in 
stride. Deep sand has no adverse steering 
reaction, as is encountered in domestic 
products without power steering. Traction 
on icy roads is certainly superior to larger 
cars, making the purchase of snow tires 
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“As a matter of fact, we expect to have a million of ’em on the road by ’63.” 
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generally unnecessary. At five degrees below 
zero the VW starts very easily. 

Among the things I do not like about the 
VW are the location of the rear view mirror, 
as it interferes with vision to the right 
at intersections. I do not like the battery 
location, the lack of a gas gauge, nor the 
heating system. The latter does not put out 
sufficient heat nor defrost adequately at town 
speeds. At highway speeds one cannot con- 
trol the temperature (now too hot) without 
reducing air flow, resulting in fogging of 
windows and windshield. 

Cargo space in the VW is not adequate 
for more than two people on a long trip, 
however on a weekend jaunt there is space 
for a two-suiter behind the rear seat plus 
odds and ends, and two medium-sized suit- 
cases under the front hood, with more odds 
and ends there. 

In general, I am satisfied with this 
little “‘road-runner” as a second car. Drive 
one for two weeks in town and you'll throw 
rocks at your Detroit buses. I used to think 
my friends who had VWs were ridiculous 
— now it is happening here! 
John C. Leigh, Jr. Alameda, Ida. 
SUGGESTION BOX 

With so many defective car mufflers in 
use that can and often do result in death to 
unsuspecting car drivers and passengers, I'd 
like to see someone research and develop a 
carbon monoxide detector that shows the 
presence of this poisonous gas by changing 
color. It would have to be simple, low cost 
and unaffected by moisture and temperature 
changes. 
R. Blagden East Hampton, Conn. 
SIMPLE AIR CONDITIONER 

Now that auto air conditioners have 
become commonplace and pretty well stand- 
ardized and trouble-free, someone should 
design a simple, efficient’ power-input de- 
vice which will permit the compressor to 
operate at constant speed with variable 
engine speed. 

The need for this improvement is sug- 
gested by a recently published power 
consumption analysis, which indicated that 
an auto air conditioner load increased from 
six to 12 hp when the auto speed increased 
from 40 to 60 mph. This should be a 
challenge to the industry which is now so 
economy conscious. 

It seems that some simple device could 
be designed which would not add more than 
$10 to $15 to the total cost. It might be 
a modification to the magnetic clutch or 
a substitution for it. The fluid drive for the 
new Corvette radiator fan might be adapted 
to such use. Possibly the constant-speed 
device could be installed at the crankshaft 
pulley and thus provide the constant-speed 
advantage to all belt-driven units, including 
the fan, air conditioner compressor, gener- 
ator and power steering. 

Undoubtedly, most if not all of these 
would operate more economically at con- 
stant speed and at considerable saving to 
the motorist. 
Kenneth D. McCall Muskogee, Okla. 


DIFFERENT SIZES? 

I question the statement in the May issue 
as to headlamps being “reduced in diameter 
for compact cars.” 

I thought dual headlights were all the 
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same diameter — whether on a Valiant or 
an Imperial. 
Leslie W. Krumm Minneapolis, Minn. 
Reader Krumm is correct—compacts 
and big cars use the same size headlights. 
Apparently a MOTOR TREND staffer was 
confused by the more elaborate mount- 
ings used on some larger cars. 


CONFUSING, ISN’T IT? 

My family and I have been here in 
Madrid with the Air Force for more than 
two years. We will return to the States late 
this fall, at which time we expect to buy a 
1962 American car. 

We have been regular readers of your 
magazine these past two years because there 
are very few American cars here in Spain, 
and we wanted to keep track of the industry 
at home. Your publication seems to do a 
better job of keeping us abreast than the 
others. 

However, of late, confusion seems to be 
setting in — not only in your magazine, but 
in the work of all auto writers. There also 
seems to be considerable confusion in De- 
troit and in the auto market. One cannot 
decide which of the three groups is most 
confused — the writers, the car makers, or 
the buyers. 

There was a time when the car makers 
tried to make what the people wanted. 
When a particular model sold well, they 
continued to make it, confident in the 
knowledge that it would continue to be 
bought. In those days the writers lauded 
those autos that sold. Why? Because these 
cars had been endorsed by the buyers. Here 
was proof that a particular product was good. 

What constitutes a good automobile, and 
who shall make the final decision? As we 
see it, only one group can make that decision 
— the buying public. 

Suppose we look at what appears to 
be a complete disregard of the American 
public, of the majority. The Ford Falcon 
outsold all compacts in 1960, placed No. 3 
in the entire industry under Chevrolet and 
Ford by producing 435,676 units. Yet this 
car was consistently played down by nearly 
all writers, repudiated by the engineers, and 
disavowed by the stylists throughout the 
year. We call your attention to the fact that 
uncomplimentary remarks were made at the 
end of the year —after the Falcon had 
proven itself a sales leader. 

Is there any wonder that many of us 
are confused? We see a car lead in sales, 
then we see it run down in the press. We see 
cars that do not lead in sales given national 
awards and lauded in the press. Would we 
be out of order to suggest that there is 
something wrong with such a situation? 
Joseph M. Hasty APO 283, New York 


ELBOW-SAVER 

If there is anybody else among your 
readers who has given up some elbow to 
the fan blade when working under the hood 
with the engine running, he might try this: 

Paint the tip of one of the fan blades 
with some bright yellow paint, or some of 
that new fluorescent paint. Also paint a 
strip about two or three inches long on the 
fan belt. The movement of the markings 
will be noticeable out of the corner of his 
eye, and will remind him not to lean on the 
blades. 


W. C. Gaylord Fayetteville, Ark. 











REMOVABLE HARD TOPS 
& DOUBLE SLIDING SIDE PANELS 


A/H Sprite thru 61 A. Healey thru 61 Porsche thru 61 





Sunbeam Alpine Top Corvette to MGA thru 61 


op 
_., available for all models 


Double sliding 
side panel 
PRICED AS FOLLOWS: 


I 
/H ROS " jumph .......-- y Top and sliding side panel units available for the 
An = Nee .. $76.43 | SPRITE, MGA. TRIUMPH, MG-TD and. TF, JAGUAR. 
OPRIIID fits xcs cs 5 $54.70 ee $76.43 | PORSCHE and’ AUSTIN-HEALEY thru 56 at unit price. 

| Tops not requiring side panels available for the 
A. Healey ....... $61.02 MG TD & TF ..... $76.43 1; JAGUAR XK-150, AUSTIN-HEALEY 57-61, ALFA ROMEO, 

ALPINE SUNBEAM, FIAT, THUNDERBIRD, and all 

ERD Meiers $61.02 | other sports cars. 

| GUARANTEED FIT, and all weather protection. Prompt 
CROteGNUS DORE COURT 6 o5csncccccedsocesacek $ 8.00 4 deliveries. 





SPECIFY MODEL AND YEAR OF CAR when writing for free brochure, on tops or panels. 
50% on order — Balance C.O.D. 
Dealers Inquiries Invited 


Write for our new prices and designs for 1961. 


PLASTIC DYNAMICS SALES CORPORATION 
Engineers & designers of reinforced plastics 


432 E. Weber Ave., Compton 2, California NE 6-4460 
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In the September MOTOR TREND: 
PREVIEW OF ALL 1962 CARS! 











“Quick, Jennifer! Call Joe at the Service Station. Have him 
rush over a can of Mac’s Sealer and Stop Leak*. Hurry!” 


*Mac’s Sealer and Stop Leak works wonders in car radiators 
—stops leaks fast—even 20 Ib. high pressure leaks. Just about 
every service station carries Mac’s. 
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Mgecrers From THe LYOL HOT ROD 
nor roo wacazine ANNUAL 


A Master Reference to provide you with 
scores of ideas you can use now— 
Speed Secrets that have helped to 
set national track and strip records. 













Vas 3 ts 
I'LL SAVE YOU MONEY on All 
your AUTOMOTIVE NEEDS! 


Just Mail Coupon for My Giant 356 Page, 
100,000 Item, 1961 Catalog! 


4 
It’s FREE 


SAVES YOU: 50% 


It's ready for you . . . the world’s largest and most complete auto 
equipment buying guide catalog . . . the giant 356 page catalog 
that SAVES YOU UP TO kon ALL your automotive needs! It lists 
and illustrates thousands of parts and accessories for every car, 
truck, station wagon, hot ol custom car, and dragster, as well 
as foreign and sports cars, and Model “A” Fords. Everything for 
early models to brand-new 1961 models ... truly the greatest 
selection ever offered anywhere! 




















J. C. Whitney's catalog features the latest in Hollywood and 
Custom equipment, new hi-speed and racing parts, 

karts and “must” accessories, in addition to hard-to-find exact 
replacement parts for old and current models alike! Everything 
the car owner needs and wants, ready for “armchair” ordering. 
Buy direct by mail from Whitney and SAVE MONEY! Our 
tremendous buying power and nage volume enable us to cut 
prices to rock bottom. You actually save up to 50% and more! 
We stock over 100,000 items, ween 4 for immediate shipment— 
with new, improved facilities to speed up service on every 





order. Buy with complete guar- 
on every order or your money back! 
Just send us the coupon below for your FREE copy of our 


new 1961 catalog. Please enclose 25c in coin to aaa pay part 
of the handling and mailing costs iy on first $5.00 

order). Don’t delay—see what's new for 1961 in the automo- 
tive field in this bargain-packed, fully * ae book. Send 
for your copy now! 


a a er Ge \eleMaelt] 10) 


J. C. WHITNEY & CO. 

1917 (°8 ) Archer Averive, Chicago 16, Ill. 
Please rush your giant 356 -page 1961 Catalog 
describing world’s most complete line of auto parts 
and accessories — over 100,000 items at lowest 
prices. (Please enclose 25¢ to cover part of cost, 








OVER 100,000 ITEMS TO CHOOSE FROM 
No matter what make, year, or model of car you drive . 
domestic, compact, foreign, sports, hot rod or custom . 






























SEIS he 








' 

we have the part or accessory you are looking for included hi * which will be credited to you on first $5.00 order. ) 
in our unequalled selection. Regardless what your auto- [4 4 
motive needs may be, check J. C. Whitney's giant catalog [ 4: Name— 
first . now bigger and better than ever before. a’ 

i « Address__ 

=) 

2, ¢ OS State. —_— 








PRODUCT TRENDS 








AIR CONDITIONER, 6 3/16 inches high, is 
small enough to fit compact cars and power- 
ful enough to cool big station wagons. 
Adjustable louvers allow flow of air to be 
directed. Write Frigiquip Corp., 3724 N. 
May Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





AN EASILY INSTALLED exhaust header system 
for the Corvair increases usable horsepower 
as much as 20 per cent on a dynamometer. 
Available for $44.95 from muffler shops or 
from Runyon, 3537 Ocean View, Mont- 
rose, Calif. 





MAR-HYDE is a new aerosol spray which 
helps restore color to faded upholstery and 
convertible tops. It comes in 12 different 
colors, and a 15-ounce can sells for $2.99. 
Manufactured by The H. Talbot Co., 125 
Terrace Dr., Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 
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ARGUS CAMERAS, INC. offers free phototip 
booklets on 35 mm cameras. Included are 
“Close-Up Lenses, “Photography through 
Binoculars and Telescopes,’ “Available 
Light,” etc. Write Argus Cameras, Dept. 
MT, 3337 Book Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 





KAR DIARY, with pen attached, provides 
handy way to keep records. It attaches on 
the sun visor and records on rolling tape, 
with refills available. Priced at $1.50 each, 
or three for $4. Write Kar Diary, P.O. Box 
9597, Portland 10, Ore. 





STATION WAGON FLAP helps eliminate dust 
and exhaust fumes entering wagon when 
the rear window is open. Made of nylon- 


reinforced, %4-inch-thick ribbed rubber. 

Manufactured by Polaris Corp., 4000 

Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
continued 
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CROMWELL 


vpper cylinde 
CLEANER 


ond Iubrican! 


XS 


MOLECULAR OlL STABILIZER 


Eliminate costly engine repairs with the Cromwell family of 
scientifically compounded engine additives. = Cromwell X-3 molec- 
ular oil stabilizer stops excessive oil burning. © Cromwell X-7 
cleans and frees sticking valves and lifters. = Cromwell X-2 prevents 
sticking valves and lifters and stops automatic transmission slippage. 
® Cromwell Upper Cylinder Cleaner and Top Oil lubricates 
and prevents rust. throughout the fuel system. Add with each tank sToP 
of gas. ‘Ingine wear + Oil burning 
ltheust smoke « Compression” 








add at each and every oil change 





366 N. CAMDEN DRIVE + BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 





ADJUSTABLE SHOCK ABSORBERS 
20,000 MILE GUARANTEE 


© Every KONI is performance tested 
© Adjusts up to deuble damping 

© Double acting, bump and rebound 
© Specially designed for each car 

© Fit domestic and foreign cars 

© Standard on Porsche, Ferrari 

© Increased comfort & safety 





Hew KING MIDGET 


WORLD’S MOST EXCITING LOWEST PRICED CAR 
Rider Agents Wanted. Send 25¢ for 32-page picture 
book, full details. Or send $1 (refundable first order) 
for this plus Service and Repair Manual and 16 5x7 
photos of car and factory. 


MIDGET MOTORS CORPORATION « Athens 6, Ohio 


For details, list of dealers, write: 
KENSINGTON PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. MT, 240 West 60th Street 
New York 23, Phone JUdson 2-9343 


Full line o1 garage lifts available 














The Heathkit Ignition Analyzer and Timing Light 

give top quality performance and save you hundreds 
of dollars...choose easy-to-assemble 
kit or factory built models 



















Now you can find ignition defects quickly—while the 
engine is running and without removing parts—with 
the Heathkit 10-20 Ignition Analyzer. Indicates shorted 
plugs, defective points, incorrect dwell time, coil and 
condenser problems, etc. View primary, secondary, 
parade or superimposed patterns without lead switch- 
ing. With the easy-to-assemble kit, you save nearly 
50%! Order now. 15 Ibs. 

OChe HOD. . GOs, BOM 6. o5 oo 5 oe icc. SETS 
Assembled 1OW-20...$17 dn., $15 mo........... $169.95 


1D-11 IGNITION TIMING LIGHT ACCESSORY 
plugs into the IO-20 Analyzer directly, no other con- 
nections needed. Convenient, accurate, produces in- 
tense white light. 2 Ibs. 

Kit® ID-11. . . $14.95... Assembled IDW-11...... ..$19.95 


eg equate 
(‘HEATH COMPANY = 


| Benton Harbor 27, Michigan 
| Please send my free 1961 Heathkit catalog 








; Name. 
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' Address. 
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MOTOR TREND brings you exclusive monthly reports on ali the very 
latest news happenings in Detroit, ‘‘The Motor City” . . . Unique “Round 
the Clock’’ reports on major European automotive events . . . Down to 
earth comparison charts and specifications reports on all the current car 
models . . . America’s finest fully illustrated road tests. 


MOTOR TREND is published by PETERSEN PUBLISHING CO., Publishers of HOT ROD, MOTOR LIFE, 
CAR CRAFT, KART, ROD & CUSTOM, GUNS & AMMO, POWER BOAT, SPORTS CAR GRAPHIC and ‘TEEN 
Magazines. 


MT-861 


MOTOR TREND Magazine 5959 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


(-} Bill me later for $3.50 (12 issues) 
] $3.50 enclosed—send me 2 extra issues—making total of 14 issues of MOTOR TREND. 

















Name_ a? 

Address. —— 

ee eae CN _Zone State 

NOTE — If you are renewing your current subscription, please indicate date of expiration of your 
subscription ......... .~ date subscription runs out — can be found on mailing label. 
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PRODUCT TRENDS 


continued 





DESIGNED for cleaning whitewall tires, Wag- 
ner-Wand has circular head of polystyrene 
sponge, surrounded by a brush. Handle 
holds liquid cleaner, which is pumped into 
the head. Write E. R. Wagner Mfg. Co., 
4611 N. 32nd St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 





CAMSHAFTS engineered to improve perform- 
ance of compact engines are offered by 
Weber. A steel billet cam is available at 
$175, or your own cam can be ground for 
$45. Write Weber Speed Equipment, 310 
S. Center St., Santa Ana 2, Calif. 


TRAVEL GUIDE Aye CIDE 
CS Bm) 


> 





MOBIL TRAVEL GUIDE describes local sights 
and rates hotels, motels and restaurants im- 
partially. Four separate editions are pub- 
lished for different parts of the country. Sold 
for $1 each at book stores and most Mobil 
service stations. 
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TABLE-TOP ROAD RACING is provided by 
Model Motoring, which offers two-inch- 
long, electric-powered, motor-driven autos 
and roadway sections that link together to 
make scale raceways. Product of Aurora 
Plastics Corp., W. Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. 





NEW PAPER AIR FILTER uses standard re- 
placeable filters and has chrome-plated steel 
bonnet. Available for most every American 
and imported engine. Write Stelling & 
Hellings Co., 2800 W. Burbank Blvd., 
Burbank, Calif. 





.. 4 
BOLT-ON SUPERCHARGER KIT for the Volvo 
PV-544 and 122-S can be installed in less 
than four hours. A 45 per cent increase in 
horsepower at rear wheels is guaranteed by 
the manufacturer, Judson Research and Mfg. 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 








Original equipment on these 
fine Italian cars— 


BENDIX’ ELECTRIC 
FUEL PUMP 


The Italians recognize the superior perform- 
ance of Bendix Electric Fuel Pumps. You 
will, too. Get maximum fuel delivery, faster 
starts in cold weather. Prevent vapor lock, 
get immediate hot weather restarts. Buy from 
your dealer. Installs easily—do it yourself! 





BENDIX AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


South Bend, Ind. 


hy 








A LIVING IMAGE IN SOUND takes you onto the track—into the 
pits—plates you at the elbow of the excited announcer, as he 
unravels the dramatic story of the big race that has thrilled and 
chilled the crowds for fifty years——the story of the unrivaled 
test of human endurance at staggering speeds, as the drivers 

) whose achievements have become legends fight for the 

most coveted prize in American racing. 


THE EXCITEMENT 
OF THE INDY 900 


A 33 LP GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY HI-FI CLASSIC 


using the most advanced techniques in recording is YOURS at 
the LOW INTRODUCTORY price of ONLY $2.95. Our limited 
supply of this 33LP—HI-FI Classic can’t last long. Write NOW for 
your copy to: VALLANCE PRODUCTIONS—827 14th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

No CODs—Enclose check or money order to cover your order 
indicated below: . 

[_] one copy of INDY 500 ................... <gisesaekes: 
FE) caséeas-. 0c CORIOS CE ETI BRD iin ccssvcesessccsscensszosesoess $2.98 each 








PBT OBB. 60.50000550400000000004 sasha skpeceqaiiecongubenconstonehobepeibipeetedsbeondibesnenes 
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You won’t want to miss your MOTOR 
TREND MAGAZINE when you move to 
your new home — so please tell us, well 
in advance, what your new address will 
be. “‘It isn’t enough just to tell the post 
office, for they won't forward your copies 
unless you pay extra postage.’’ When you 
write us, be sure to give us your old 
address too — even better, enclose the 
address label from a recent issue. 
Write to MOTOR TREND MAGAZINE, 
5959 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 28, 
California. 


When You 
' Change 
Your 


Address 
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Contrary to some past speculation, 
American Motors does not plan to 
change the name of the Ambassador. 
In fact, AM is highly pleased that the 
new “senior compacts” to be intro- 
duced for 1962 by the Big Three (see 
page 36) will be of a size that cor- 
responds very closely to the Rambler 
lines. Just another example of an idea 
pioneered by AM which is now catch- 
ing on. 


Any possibilities of Packard being 
revived as a make of car by Stude- 
baker were flatly ruled out at a recent 
stockholders’ meeting in South Bend. 
Factory officials, in answer to criticism, 
also promised something would be 
done about the Lark’s “stubby styling.” 


One member of the automotive de- 
ceased is being mentioned for rebirth. 
Reliable sources indicate that a new 
line of cars is being readied at the 
Chrysler factory behind a curtain of 
top secrecy. The new car, which will 
be sold through existing dealer net- 
works, is scheduled for 62 announce- 
ment. Its name: De Soto. 


One of the surprise selling stories of 
the current season centers around the 
success of the Chrysler and its lower- 
priced Newport. Another sign that 
this division is moving into new terri- 
tories is the recent announcement of 
a new police special, the Chrysler 
Enforcer. 


The Thunderbird, Ford’s very, very 
successful personal car, has been 
market-researched by competing manu- 
facturers more than any car in the 
industry’s history. The other makers 
have been working hard to find a 
probable competitor. Now, both Chev- 
rolet and Buick are well along in the 
development of just such cars. The 
Chevy will probably use the Corvette 
drive train. It is called the H-car, in 
contrast to the H-35, the code name 
for Chevrolet’s senior compact (see 
page 36). Fear of just such compe- 
tition is what motivated Ford to dras- 
tically change the T-Bird in ’61. 
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In an effort to create a greater dif- 
ference between the Buick Special and 
Olds F-85, the two GM divisions may 
re-price their respective compacts into 
newer areas. The Special is expected to 
drop to a price category below the 
F-85 and above the Tempest. The F-85 
would be pegged as more of a luxury 
compact with a higher price tag. 


First reports on the 1962 car season 
can be boiled down to one word — 
facelift. With the exception of the new 
senior compacts, no drastically changed 
body shells are expected. Most an- 
nouncement news will center around 
additional body styles for already ex- 
isting lines. An interesting case in point 
is a number of new convertible styles 
within the compact class. 


One of the important new engines 
undergoing testing at the GM tracks 
is a Chevy-designed air-cooled four- 
cylinder powerplant. The most likely 
car for such an engine is the Chevrolet 
mini-car being readied as an answer 
to the Ford Cardinal (see page 34). 
Chevrolet is not completely committed 
to the sub-compact, but enough spade 
work has been done so that it wouldn't 
take long to produce the car if the 
demand were real. 


For 1963, General Motors convert- 
ibles will switch to electric actuators 
for raising and lowering the tops. Hy- 
draulic systems have been used for 
some time. Besides being less expensive 
and more reliable, the electric system 
eliminates the danger of hydraulic oil 
leaking into the passenger compart- 
ment. In the past it was felt that elec- 
tric actuators didn’t have enough 
“muscle” to move the top the final few 
inches before it locked into place. 
Seemingly, that problem has been 
solved. 


A mass switch-over by the U.S. auto 
industry from generators to alternators 
will probably be completed by the end 
of next year. An important factor in 
Ford’s decision to follow the Chrysler 
trail is the fact that the Lincoln and 


Thunderbird generators are just about 
at the limit of their output capacity. 


Pontiac is methodically modifying 
its very successful Tempest. For one 
thing, the transmission control rods, 
which are always a problem on a rear- 
engine and/or rear-transmission car, 
will be replaced with cables enclosed 
in plastic-lined steel tubes for 1962. 
This is costly, but it makes for easier 
installation and fewer complaints. Pon- 
tiac will also make minor improve- 
ments in the Tempest’s ride. 


Is Rolls-Royce in danger from the 
Queen’s tax collector? The directors of 
the famous firm have warned members 
of Parliament that new tax rulings 
regarding business expenses (a limit on 
the amount of purchase price that can 
be exempted by business firms) have 
already resulted in a loss of orders. 


Chevrolet’s Turboglide transmission 
is reportedly doomed at the end of this 
model year. Chevy is readying a new 
version of the current Powerglide to 
replace the costly Turboglide for the 
1962 season. 


There will be few changes in the 
1962 Comet. The Lincoln Mercury di- 
vision, with the most successful car it 
has had in years, is too pleased with 
what it already has to tempt fate by 
altering an exceptionally popular car. 


Volkswagen now has over 50 per 
cent of the imported car sales in the 
U.S. Last year, out of every three im- 
ported cars sold, one was a VW — this 
year it’s one out of every two. This is 
not the first time VW has achieved 
such a remarkable record; in 1956 it 
also sold over 50 per cent. All this may 
lead to two results: first, Detroit will 
push harder than ever to bring out 
cars in the VW class; second, so long 
as current VW’s remain so popular, 
the chances for the new VW 1500 to 
be imported are slim. 


When the 1962 compact cars ap- 
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pear, they’ll be available with more op- 
tional items previously common only to 
full-size cars. Power assists, in steering 
and brakes, along with more optional 
high-performance engines, will become 
the rule rather than the exception. 


Ten states are considering bills that 
would make seat belts compulsory 
equipment on new cars. They are Ohio, 
Oregon, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Ha- 
waii, Nebraska, Illinois, Missouri, Min- 
nesota and Texas. Similar legislation has 
been introduced into Congress. There 
is a rising tide of sentiment in favor of 
seat belts. Detroit recognizes the value 
of them, as well, but holds back on the 
grounds that people neglect to use belts 
when they are installed. 


Now that Buick has its new Skylark 
coupe on the road (MoTOR TREND, 
June issue), it is seriously considering 
expanding the series to include a four- 
door hardtop sedan. The Buick Special 
line, of which the Skylark is a part, is 
doing well, but not as well as Buick had 
hoped. And now Buick has its hopes on 
the Skylark. 


The next National Automobile Show 
will be held in Cobo Hall in Detroit 
October 20-28 in 1962. Last national 
show was at same location last fall. 
There will be no show sponsored by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
for 1961. 


Plans for aluminum engines seem to 
be leveling off in Detroit. There are 
several all-new engines scheduled for 
1962, but most, if not all of them, will 
be cast iron. Only known exception will 
be Chrysler Corporation which is plan- 
ning one aluminum engine and one 
automatic transmission with an alumi- 
num case. Currently, the biggest pro- 
ducer of aluminum engines, in terms of 
percentage of its output, is American 
Motors. As far as Detroit has been able 
to determine, most car buyers don’t care 
whether a car has an aluminum engine. 


According to the most recent sales 
figures, the top 10 imported cars, in 
order of cars registered, are: (1) Volks- 
wagen, (2) Renault, (3) Opel, (4) 
Mercedes, (5) Volvo, (6) Fiat, (7) 
Triumph, (8) British Ford, (9) Simca 
and (10) Austin Healey. 


Newest option for Falcon and Comet 
buyers is full tinted glass. For wind- 
Shields alone on the Falcon the sug- 
gested list price is $12.00; a full 
around-the-car package is $25.00. A 
similar arrangement on the Comet re- 
tails for $28.70. 
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ELECTRICAL SYSTEM FAILURES! 







The Stewart-Warner Volt-Guard 
is the newest and best way to help 
you prevent failure in your car’s 
electrical system. One simple, 
easy-to-read dial lets you keep a 
constant check on the condition of 
battery, generator and voltage 
regulator. Particularly important 
today with so many electric-pow- 
ered accessories being used. For 
all cars, trucks, buses and boats 
| with 12-volt ignition systems. 


= Dept. J-81, 1840 W. Diversey 
“== Chicago 14, Ill. 
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FOXCRAFT PRODUCTS CORP. « Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
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GET IN STEP WITH THE STYLE LEADERS! BUY 


Jottofe FENDER SKIRTS 


They Look As If They Came 


| 
Get in step with the automotive style -leaders who use | 
skirts as standard equipment. Foxcraft Fender Skirts, in- 
cluding popular budget-priced Cruisers, are designed for | 
most cars '53’s thru ’61’s, including compacts. Precision, | 
original-equipment fit keeps them rattle-free, | 
install or take off in minutes without tools. No holes to | 
By the world’s largest maker of replacement skirts. * 
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parts, Farm- 
gare den equip- 
ment, toys 
Make and re- 
pair play- 
ground equip- 


gates, wagons, etc. Solder, heat, bend and 
straighten with terrific heat from. are torch. Cut and weld 
up to 4%” steel plate. A millic on uses for Home, auto, farm, 


iron work, 


inventors, factories, etc. Yorks from any home 110 vo rit 
plug-in. Complete with dark welders mask, are torch, 
supply of welding and brazing rs »ds. Solder, flux, and com- 
plete Welding Instruction Book. Attractive — portable — 
efficient 1 yr. guarantee. Wt. 4 Ibs. 
SEND ONLY (cash, ck, mo) and pay po 
$3.0 man Si. ‘95 plus C.0.D. Poe 
on arrival or sen for P. Paid Delivery. 
Ideal gift for eockuontouity minded home owners, 
relatives, friends. 
Order now for early delivery. Available only from: 


MIDWAY WELDER Dept 
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Your 4-WHEEL DRIVE with 


does most for you! 
> Warn Hubs on 4-wheel drives stop 
front end drag in 2-wheel drive so 
highway miles are fast, easy, quiet. 
They save gears, engine, tire wear 
and gas; give your 4-wheel drive the 
pep, speed performance, handling 
ease of a 2-wheel drive -— and you 
still have regular 4-wheel drive 
when you want it! Change drive 
automatically with Warn Lock-0- 
Matics; manually with Locking Hubs. 
See your dealer soon. 


WARN MFG. CO., INC. 
Riverton Box 6064-F, Seattle 88, Wash. 
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Craig Breedlove’s jet-propelled ‘Spirit of America” is 
aiming at the most fantastic speed record possible 


600-MPH CAR 
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old Craig Breedlove, aircraft test technician of Culver City, 
California. True to the type that seeks ultimate speed and the 
laurels that accompany it, Breedlove has nursed this ambition 
since early childhood. The story of his life has been the steady 
acquisition and development of skills that can contribute toward 
this ambition and toward the building of 4 car that can make 
its realization possible. Two years ago, when he witnessed 
Mickey Thompson’s first fine but frustrating campaign in 
Challenger I, Breedlove decided that the time had come to stop 
planning and start building. He began with a name, Spirit of 
America, because, like Thompson, he wanted to bring the big 
record back to his native country. 

Breedlove is no stranger to speed. He began racing in the 
drags and at the dry lakes when he was 14. Two years later he 
made his first trek to Bonneville and has been an annual pil- 
grim to that shrine ever since. He currently holds an El 
Mirage record for flathead coupes at 149.5 mph and in the 
last Bonneville Nationals drove a blown Olds _lakester 
233.9 mph. 

When he thought of setting a new land speed record he did 
not think in terms merely of exceeding John Cobb’s existing 
record of 394.2 mph. Breedlove was aware of Campbell’s Blue- 
bird project and of other straws in the LSR wind in addition 
to the reality of Challenger I. So he set his sights as high as 
he thought available powerplants could take him: 600 mph. 
Although he was unaware of Dr. Ostich’s plans for the turbo- 
jet-propelled Flying Caduceus he arrived at the same choice of 
power. He reasoned that just as aircraft and boats can be 
propelled only so fast by means of screws, land vehicles can 
be propelled only so fast through the medium of wheels. Re- 
gardless of horsepower and the number of driving wheels, the 
current LSR is very close to the point at which wind resistance 
equals tire adhesion. At this point something must give: tires 
spin, clutches slip or something breaks. Thrust, rather than 
torque, was Breedlove’s answer. 





by Griff Borgeson 






EWEST ASPIRANT to the world’s land speed record is 24-year- 


24-YEAR-OLD CRAIG BREEDLOVE STANDS BESIDE HIS DREAM IN THE MAKING. HE HOLDS EARLY MODEL PROT 





He had the good fortune to be surrounded by friends, most 
of whom had shared his interest in big speed since grammar 
school days and each of whom happened to have qualifications 
that dovetailed directly into the Spirit of America project. One 
was jet pilot Mike Freebairn, who recommended the GE J47 
engine which was just becoming available on the surplus market. 
With his help one of these engines, in baskets, was found and 
bought. Friend Bob Johnson is a mechanic with the California 
Air National Guard. He happened to have seven years’ experi- 
ence working on this specific turbojet and supervised its reas- 
sembly and restoration to like-new condition. With the help 
of other friends use of the test facilities of one of the nation’s 
largest aircraft manufacturers was obtained and the engine was 
demonstrated to be ready for the LSR attempt. 

These engines — using water injection as Breedlove is doing 
— have a static or gross thrust rating of 6500 pounds. These 
ratings are derived at sea level at 40° F., using a bell-mouth 
inlet which allows 100 per cent recovery of the available air 
supply. However, when the engine is installed behind a pair 
of air ducts air-recovery efficiency is reduced and some thrust 
is lost. Then, as ambient temperature increases, more thrust is 
lost. And as altitude increases (Bonneville’s elevation is 4212 
feet) and air density decreases, more thrust is lost. In designing 
a jet-propelled vehicle the met thrust is the significant figure and 
when the calculations were completed Breedlove found that he 
would have about 4,000 pounds of useful push on the Salt. 
The next step was to design a package that would be capable 
of accelerating up to 600 mph in six miles with this force 
behind it . . . and of coming to a stop in the same distance. 

Breedlove’s original concept was of a four-wheeled vehicle 
with the engine mounted forward, using a bell-mouth inlet sim- 
ilar to that on any aircraft on which the engine is mounted in 
a pod. The driver would sit alongside the engine. Early investi- 
gation showed that such a layout would not provide the penetra- 
tion needed, was prone to become airborne and was just not a 
stable, sound design for the intended speed range. continued 
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continued from page 19 


Here another of Breedlove’s lifelong friends entered the 
project. He is Bill Moore, a devout motor racing enthusiast and 
talented technical artist with Hughes Aircraft Co. Two of his 
associates at Hughes are Bill Turner and Fred Williams, mathe- 
matician and aerodynamicist. Several years before, and as a 
purely private design exercise, they had explored this very prob- 
lem of designing an LSR vehicle around a jet engine. They 
arrived at a three-wheel configuration having a cylindrical 
fuselage and rear wheels mounted on outriggers. It would have 
no lifting surfaces and sufficiently low drag to reach Breedlove’s 
target speed with the power he had available. Moore had done 
the original graphic renderings of the Turner-Williams vehicle. 
He submitted these to Breedlove, who studied them and became 
convinced that this was approximately the ideal configuration 
for the attempt he contemplated. And at this time the Ostich 
project was well under way. The wheels and tires which Fire- 
stone developed for Flying Caduceus were designed for a top 
speed of 600 mph and therefore were exactly suited to Breed- 
love’s needs. 

Now the problem was to work out the details of chassis and 
shell construction. The first step was to build a scale model for 
wind-tunnel test purposes, and here another friend fell into the 
pattern. This was Art Russell, expert model builder for Revell 
Toys, who produced an exquisite model of Spirit of America. 
It was notable for a large, vertical stabilizing fin and for a 
needle-sharp “supersonic” nose and rear wheel fairings. At this 
point Breedlove sought out Rod Schapel of the Task Corpora- 
tion, whom he knew to be an outstanding aerodynamicist and 
mechanical engineer as well as designer of the Chet Herbert 
streamliners and the Dana Fuller machine, which holds the 
World’s Unlimited Diesel record. Schapel was impressed by 
the model and the project as a whole and agreed to take over 
as its chief designer. 

Schapel quickly determined the lack of need for a tail fin 
and the unsuitability of the sharply pointed nose and fairings 
for subsonic speeds. He revised the design and Russell built a 
new model, this time with a variety of interchangeable nose 
and fairing shapes. These were tunnel-tested and the result was 
the best compromise between minimum drag and optimum aero- 
dynamic tire loading. The model was tested with the rear wheel 
fairings removed. Although the model’s wheels were disc- 
covered instead of being concave, the vehicle’s overall drag was 
increased by a staggering 30.5 per cent—a point of high 
interest to anyone concerned with open-wheeled high-speed 
machines. 
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Final model of the “Spirit of America” shows 
the clean lines arrived at through wind- 
tunnel testing. Steering at high speed is 

done by a Canard fin under nose (below). 





Schapel laid out a full truss frame similar to a tubular air- 
frame, using chrome-molybdenum throughout, with .095 wall 
thickness, 114-inch-diameter main tubes. The rear axle is a 
fabricated, welded unit which arches over the engine. A certain 
amount of flexibility is designed into its outboard portions to 
provide a modest degree of shock absorption. The single front 
wheel is fixed in the straight-ahead position and suspended 
by trailing arms and air-oil struts. 

Breedlove’s original thought was to steer the vehicle through 
its front wheel, but this was rejected on grounds of complexity 
and doubt that there would be any effective steering response 
under heavy thrust. Instead, two novel steering systems were 
adopted. The vehicle’s rear wheels are equipped with disc 
brakes. In the cockpit are three brake pedals. The central pedal 
actuates both rear brakes simultaneously and evenly. Each side 
pedal operates one rear brake independently of the other. So, 
at speeds below about 150 mph Spirit of America is steered by 
braking one or the other of the rear wheels. Steering at higher 
speeds is done aerodynamically by means of a Canard fin de- 
signed by Schapel and located under the vehicle’s nose. Its 
effectiveness has been proved in wind-tunnel tests and it is 
remarkable how little deflection of the fin is required to produce 
a significant change in direction. The fin is controlled by means 
of a conventional steering wheel. 

High-speed braking is accomplished by chutes designed by 
Speed Safety Associates, a firm which deals solely in parachute 
anti-spin and stopping devices for race cars and is made up of 
ex-Space Recovery Systems personnel. Breedlove’s chutes (he 
has a complete standby system) are of the ribbon type and are 
designed to be released at 600 mph by means of a powder 
charge which blows them into the air stream. This guards 
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Inspecting J47 powerplant are 
Breedlove (center), artist Bill Moore 
(left) and crew chief Stan Goldstein. 















Original model 
of car had large 
center fin and 
pointed nose. 
Both were modi- 
fied after tests. 











against the possibility of the pilot chute becoming wrapped 
around the fuselage if the vehicle is sideways at the time of 
ejection. The chute is released in two stages. In the first stage 
it is reefed to a four-foot diameter, which is good for about 
two G’s deceleration at 600 mph. After about 10 seconds, when 
deceleration has dropped to about 1.5 G, a timing mechanism 
on the reefing cord releases it and the chute fills out to an eight- 
foot diameter. Two pushbuttons for the two independent chute 
systems afe incorporated in the steering wheel. These buttons 
also are coupled to the engine’s flameout control; one action 
puts out the fire and deploys the chute. 

One of the most crucial and least understood aspects of jet 
vehicle design is the contouring of the engine’s air inlet ducts. 
The weight, mass, inertia and friction of air increase phenom- 
enally with speed, and so do the problems associated with them. 
An ideally designed duct must have minimum frontal area, 
yet be large enough to accommodate the necessary ratio of mass 
to flow and to prevent the starving of the engine’s air by shock 
waves. It must be long enough to provide maximum compres- 
sion without separation. Perhaps most important, it must have 
optimum external cowl configuration to minimize cowl drag at 
high speed. : 

There aren’t many people around with experience in this 
rare art, but Breedlove was again fortunate in obtaining the 
consulting services of Walter Sheehan, Lockheed powerplant 
engineer. Sheehan played a major part in the design of the ducts 
on the Lockheed F-104 and is an expert in squeezing the last 
ounce of thrust from turbojets. 

He designed Spirit of America’s ducts, which are 10 feet long, 
a good two times the length of the ducts on Flying Caduceus. 
This may seem like the long way to go merely to get air around 


a cockpit and into an engine, but years of jet-plane experience 
prove that there is no successful short way of getting air to flow 
smoothly around corners at high speed. 

Another subtlety of duct design found in the Breedlove ma- 
chine is the manner in which the ducts cup inward, towards 
the fuselage. Since the angle of air flow is away from the 
fuselage and the mass of air approaching the ducts tries to go 
out and around them, the ducts are cambered inward to be in 
line with the air flow. : 

Whether Spirit of America can be completed in time for an 
attack on the LSR late this year depends upon a number of 
variables, including needed sponsorship. In 1962 at the latest, 
however, Breedlove plans to prove, along with his courage, the 
soundness of his thinking and that of the well-qualified talert 
that has rallied to his cause. 

Of course there still is the question, “Is this an automobile?” 
The sport's international regulating body, the FIA of Paris, 
says, “Non!” A car, the FIA states, must have at least four 
wheels, be driven through at least two and steered through at 
least two. But, as we said last year in Ostich’s case, the fastest 
man on wheels will be recognized as such by the public... 
particularly after the tire company and other sponsors have 
told the story through all their advertising media. 

The funky element said Donald Campbell's jet boat wasn’t 
a boat, but the world credits him with the water speed record. 
Interestingly, it was his LSR-breaking father, Sir Malcolm, who 
built the first jet-powered boat, acting on his realization that 
the internal combustion engine was nearing the end of the line. 
The FIA must eventually act on this realization but probably 
will not until the public makes up its own mind and awards 
its own laurels to the fastest man on wheels. /Mt 
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test of 
the V-8’s 
and Sixes 


HE SAFEST PREDICTION that anyone could make in 1961 is that 

half the cars made in this country will be Chevrolets and Fords. 
Although this guess might be a few percentage points off either 
way, it has been true so often in the past that it is also reasonable 
to assume that every other car on the road is either a Chevrolet 
or a Ford. 

The overwhelming interest in these two makes has created the 
most enigmatic question about automobiles today. Which car 
is best — Chevrolet or Ford? 

In the hundreds of letters received at MOTOR TREND each 
month, no other question is asked as often. And no other ques- 
tion has an answer that is so elusive. 

One reason it is hard to pin down an exact answer is that 
either make has versions that perform and react totally unlike 
each other. For instance, power train options of two Impalas 
can make the economy and performance as widely separated as 
the differences between an Impala and a Galaxie. The same is 
true of two Galaxies. 

To explore the comparisons and differences between Ford and 


Chevrolet, six separate cars were tested for this report. They 
included a Six and two V-8’s from each make. All of the cars 
had the normal axle ratio for their power team. Since space 
is limited, any mechanical details not listed in this article can 
be readily referred to by turning to the specifications table 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

To begin with Chevrolet, the biggest engine tested was the 
250-hp version of the 348-cubic-inch V-8. This powerplant is 
on the low side of Chevrolet’s performance options. Standing- 
start acceleration runs were timed in 3.8 seconds to 30 mph, 
6.8 seconds to 45 mph and 10.3 seconds to 60 mph. The econ- 
omy range was 10 to 14 mpg. 

For the man who wants similar performance and economy 
characteristics in a Ford, the logical choice would be the biggest 
engine of the three Fords. This has 300 hp and displaces 390 
cubic inches. The acceleration times — 3.7 seconds to 30 mph, 
6 seconds to 45 and 9.8 to 60 —are slightly better than Chev- 
rolet’s. The extra cubic inches and horses meant little to the fuel 
economy, with the Ford recording an identical 10 to 14 mpg. 

Those who prefer a V-8 but want the best economy possible 
will probably consider the smaller V-8’s driven for 

this report. Chevrolet’s 170-hp, 283- 

cubic-inch V-8 recorded accelera- 

tion times of 4.6 seconds to 30 

mph, 7.1 to 45 and 12.2 to 60, 

with an economy range of 13 to 

17 mpg. Ford’s equivalent engine, a 

175-hp, 292-cubic-inch V-8 recorded 

5.5 seconds to 30 mph, 9.8 to 45 and 16.2 

to 60, with an economy range of 12 to 16 mpg. 

From these results it is evident that Chevrolet's 283 

has a considerable advantage in performance and a 

smaller edge in fuel economy. 

Both Chevrolet and Ford offer a six-cylinder, but 

the popularity of these powerplants seems to be over- 
shadowed by each make’s companion compact. Yet, the 
standard-size Sixes driven for this test brought out some 
interesting observations. Chevrolet’s Six produces 135 hp 
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and displaces 235 cubic inches. The accel- 
eration times were 4.7 seconds to 30 mph, 
8 to 45 and 16 to 60, with an economy 
range of 16 to 20 mpg. Ford’s Six pro- 
duces 135 hp, displacing 223 cubic inches. 
This car recorded acceleration times of 5.3 
seconds to 30, 9.8 to 45 and 14.9 to 60, 
with an economy range of 16 to 20 mpg. 
Here the performance story is reversed, 
with Ford’s Six beating not only Chev- 
rolet’s Six but Ford’s economy V-8 as well. 
The economy is identical. The better per- 
formance results from the higher numeri- 
cal axle ratio and gear ratios of Ford’s 
manual transmission. 

Most of the differences in performance 
and economy, which at first glance might 
appear strange if only engine size is con- 
sidered, are directly related to the trans- 
mission with which each car was equipped. 
Both the big V-8’s had a three-speed 
automatic; the smaller V-8’s, a two-speed 
automatic; and the Sixes a manual trans- 
mission. 

Chevrolet’s three-speed Turboglide is 
a non-shifting, hydraulically-controlled, 
torque converter-planetary gearset unit. 
The torque converter has three turbines. 
When starting, the car is driven by all 
three turbines, then the second and third, 
and finally at cruising speed, by the third 
turbine alone. 

To gain added power for passing, the 
Turboglide does not have a conventional 
kick-down gear. Instead, the torque con- 
verter has a two0-position stator, and 
depressing the accelerator pedal through 
detent changes the stator to its perform- 
ance position. For example, if the stator 
blades are changed when the car is in 
cruising speed, the second turbine (and 
frequently the first) is brought into action, 
multiplying the torque for get-away accel- 
eration. This device was equivalent, but 
not superior, to a straight kick-down gear. 

The Turboglide’s two-position stator 
eliminates a lock-in low gear for downhill 
grades. A grade retarder, marked “G” on 
the shift indicator, replaces this range 
found on most automatics. This position 
will provide excellent downhill braking 
and absorbs as much as 60 hp. The grade 
retarder probably has the most efficient 
compression braking on today’s automatic 
transmissions. For many it will be too 
efficient — the car is held to such slow 
speeds that experienced drivers will com- 
plain. But for the person who has a fear 
of steep mountain grades it will be an 
ideal automatic transmission. 

Ford's three-speed automatic, the Cruise- 
omatic, has a three-element torque con- 
verter with fixed stator and shifts gears 
hydraulically. It is an excellent automatic 
in that it gives the driver some control 
over the gear being used and shift point 
selection. There are three positions for 
forward speed: D1, D2 and Lo, although 


they are not marked as such on the indi- 
cator. For difficult driving, or for braking 
compression on downhill grades, the Lo 
range locks the car in low gear. 

There is one unusual feature about this 
transmission — without being too compli- 
cated it can be shifted manually if the 
driver is so inclined. Starting in low gear 
and running the car at full throttle up 
to 30 mph or more, then shifting into 
DRIVE and immediately re-shifting back to 
LOW range holds the transmission in 
second until it is once again shifted into 
DRIVE. This is an excellent arrangement 
for those who are interested in maximum 
acceleration. 

The chief advantage of either Chevrolet’s 
or Ford’s three-speed automatics lies in 
their smooth response to the throttle. Ac- 
celeration comes in a steady, but powerful 
thrust, and reaction to down-shifting is 
reliable and rapid. 

Driving with Chevrolet’s two-speed 
Powerglide is slightly different from the 
Turboglide. Response is quicker and even 
created the impression that the smaller 
engine was producing more power than 
it actually did. Powerglide is more suited 
to the individual who prefers positive 
action and is a good deal better for the 
drag-strip enthusiast. 

Ford’s two-speed automatic, the Fordo- 
matic, has a torque converter-planetary 
gear system and shifts gears hydraulically. 
It is a fairly smooth-operating transmission, 
with practically no indication of rough 
shift points during a normal acceleration. 
If the accelerator pedal is held past detent, 
forcing the unit to stay in low to approxi- 
mately 55 mph, the shift point is abrupt. 
Engine power seems to drop off con- 
siderably due to lack of a second gear, 
which is one reason for the somewhat 
poorer 0-60-mph time of the small V-8. 
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The differences in performance between 
the Sixes is accounted for by the differ- 
ences between the gearing in the manual 
transmissions. Ford has a higher numerical 
low and second gear which moves its 
Six out quicker and then builds up to 
maximum torque in shorter time. 

Next to a car’s acceleration and fuel 
economy, the most important individual 
consideration is a wide category of charac- 
teristics lumped together under the single 
heading — handling. To the man who 
likes to drive, handling often means more 
than any other single feature. The impor- 
tant qualities in this category are corner- 
ing, stability and ride. Unfortunately for 
those who like rugged cars, both Chevrolet 
and Ford now lean toward a soft ride, 
with the result that neither make can be 
called a better-than-acceptable handling car. 

Chevrolet’s front and rear suspension 
consist of coil springs, with shock absorbers 
all around to help control lateral stability. 
The springing is somewhat softer than 
average and contributes to a smooth ride 
at any speed. The ability of the suspension 
to absorb small road shock, such as tar 
divider strips, is probably the best in Chev- 
rolet’s class. As uneven road surfaces be- 
come higher or deeper, this ability is 
lessened. 

Cornering ability, while acceptable, 
was only fair. Corners could be taken 
normally, but not much faster. The front 
outside wheel occasionally seemed to 
“skate” and convey the impression that 
control was difficult to maintain. How- 
ever, Chevrolet’s cornering speed must be 
excessive before any control is lost. At 
highway speeds the car had excellent 
stability, with practically no tendency for 
the front end to float nor to set up pitch- 
ing motions. 

Ford’s suspension consists of semi-ellip- 
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Both the Ford and Chevrolet have a generally similar approach in trunk design. 
But Chevrolet (right) scores higher because of the lack of a lip, which makes 
loading easier, and the deeply recessed area, which gives additional height. 
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tical leaf springs in the rear and coil 
springs in front. This year nearly all body 
types have a thinner main leaf in the rear 
springs, and consequently, a softer sus- 
pension. This has not made much refine- 
ment in the ride and does not improve 
overall handling qualities. 

Not too many years ago Ford could 
out-corner any car in its size and price 
class. This is not so today and can un- 
doubtedly be traced to the increased 
emphasis on a softer ride. During hard 
cornering tests, body lean was noticeable, 
and tire squeal became apparent sconer 
than it should have. 

In its ability to absorb road shocks 
with little small-bump harshness, Ford 
is best at slower speeds over moderately 
rough surfaces. As speed and roughness 
increase, the ride suffers from a certain 
amount of wallowing from side to side. 
This is also related to the softer suspen- 
sion. 

On smooth highways at relatively high 
speeds, Ford has good, but not superior, 
stability. As might be expected, the softer 
suspension contributed to a certain amount 
of floating at higher speeds, but not 
enough to be detrimental to overall com- 
fort. On long, shallow dips the car did 
not move out violently, nor did it pro- 
duce undulating wave movements. 

All four test V-8’s were equipped with 
power steering. Those impressions about 
either make’s handling which were judged 
unfavorably were greatly exaggerated by 
the steering. Neither Chevrolet nor Ford 
has taken full advantage of the power 
assist. Chevrolet is the worse offender at 
5.2 turns lock-to-lock, while Ford is not 
much better with 4.5 turns. In parking, 
the steering wheel must be literally spun 
around to negotiate into a tight space, and 
on tight mountain turns the driver will 
find that the excessive steering-wheel 
spinning exaggerates the curves. Neither 
power unit gives a very good feel of the 
road through the driver’s hands, and most 
drivers will occasionally be convinced that 
the car is not handling properly. This is 
not necessarily always the case, and in most 
situations the car is actually handling bet- 
ter than the steering seems to indicate. 

Besides the way either make responds 
to the throttle or to road situations, there 
are certain physical features that undeni- 
ably mark either car as a Chevrolet or a 
Ford. Almost any well informed driver 
could sit in a car blindfolded and with- 
out turning the engine on be certain that 
is was either a Chevrolet or a Ford. These 
features are easy to track down and are 
largely things the driver can touch, and to 
a lesser extent, the things he can see. The 
contour of the steering wheel and its grip, 
the shape and angle of the gearshift, the 
attitude of the seats and other features 
are details that build a psychological image 
of each make. None of these can be called 
an advantage or a disadvantage — they 


CHEVY 


FORD 


From the driver’s position the man 
in a Chevrolet can reach the glove 
compartment with ease, while Ford 
driver must reach. For practical 
purposes driver controls and 
instruments are equally convenient. 


are simply peculiarities of the design of 
each car. There are, however, other phys- 
ical features that are equally identifying 
and can also be a bonus or a limitation. 

Take the glove compartment, for exam- 
ple. Chevrolet’s will be more convenient 
for many persons, since this year the line 
moved this compartment to the center, 
where it is easily accessible to the driver. 
Ford still has the more conventional ex- 
treme right-hand position. Another dif- 
ferent approach to a standard problem is 
the placement of the parking brake re- 
lease. Chevrolet has a conventional lever 
mounted above the brake, while Ford’s is 
mounted in a convenient position along 
with the regular driver’s controls on the 
dash panel. Both parking brakes are foot 
operated and do have a disadvantage for 
the owner with a manual transmission. 
Unless he happens to have three legs, it 
is extremely difficult to make an easy start 
on a steep hill. 

Another interior feature that has long 
identified the two makes is the method by 
which the window wing vents open. 















Chevrolet’s trunk lid is contoured 
with good height and depth. 
Ford’s is flat and has a lip below 
to lift luggage over. Both 

trunks lock with a key that does 
not fit the ignition-door lock. 


Chevrolet has been the exponent of con- 
venience and has included a crank for its 
vents. Ford is equally proud of its simple 
push-pull opening and points out that it 
is simpler and has far less chance of any- 
thing going wrong. Another point where 
Chevrolet leans toward convenience is 
the manner of locking the doors. Simply 
push the button down, depress the out- 
side handle, and the door is locked. Ford 
has similar interior buttons, but it is 
necessary to lock the doors with a key. 
Chevrolet says this is inconvenient, but 
Ford is quick to reply that no one ever 
locked his keys inside a Ford. 

Outside there are obvious differences in 
styling, and these are differences that no 
one can evaluate for anyone else. Others 
are more easily assessed. In front, the 
manner in which the hood is released is 
different for each make. Ford has a con- 
ventional release, while Chevrolet's is 
located below the grille and in the open. 
This serves a double purpose: the release 
is easy to find and simple to operate, plus 
the fact that Chevrolet gets in an adver- 















One point that has long identified 
the two cars is the manner in which 
the wind vents open. For efficiency 
neither Chevrolet’s curved shape 
nor Ford’s sharp angular shape 

has any measurable difference. 


tising plug by making the release in the 
shape of a Chevrolet emblem. 

In the rear, Ford favors a single, large, 
bull’s-eye type of taillight, which also 
serves as the turn indicator. Chevrolet has 
two lights, separated by the back-up light, 
which is identical in size and shape. Both 
makes firmly believe that their solution 
is the best. An objective evaluation would 
have to place either system among the 
best of the 1961 cars for visibility, either 
at night or in the daytime. 

Ford’s filler tube for the gas tank is 
located in the center, which means that a 
Ford can pull into either lane in any gas 
station. Chevrolet’s is located on the driv- 
er’s side, and if the owner doesn’t want 
to find rubber marks along his rear deck 
lid he will have to park on the right side 
of the pumps. 

It is doubtful if any Chevrolet owner 
will complain about this small disadvan- 
tage, however, since the reason for the 
filler tube being on the driver's side also 
gives him a distinct advantage in trunk 
loading space. Both Chevrolet and Ford 


Chevrolet’s hood opening release is 
in a different position. It is 

easy to locate even in the dark and 
is a simple device that works 

well. Ford’s is equally efficient 

but is located more conventionally. 


have approximately the same amount of 
total cubic capacity, about 30 feet, in 
their trunks. Both have the spare tire 
mounted well forward, where it is a little 
awkward in case of emergency but makes 
loading the trunk far simpler. But this 
year Chevrolet moved the gas tank for- 
ward and gained all the space it formerly 
took up inside the trunk. This means that 
items which might be too tall to be loaded 
upright in a Ford will sit in the Chevro- 
let trunk without any trouble. Chevrolet 
also has a contoured lid, which eliminates 
any lip to load luggage over. 

These differences are physical and can- 
not be changed according to the personal 
whims of any individual. They are simply 
there and are either liked or disliked. 

But there are other characteristics of 
each make which are more intangible and 
may cause different reactions in different 
persons. One of these is comfort of the 
passenger compartment. Mathematically 
the two makes are almost identical for 
practical purposes. This leaves only the 
seat attitude and firmness of the padding. 


Gas tank filler pipe location on 
Chevrolet means that gas pumps 
should be on the car’s left. Ford’s is 
located in the rear center, and 
either lane in a gas station can 

be used without hose marking trunk. 


Chevrolet favors softer padding, while 
Ford prefers a firmer upholstery. Objec- 
tively speaking, neither make has yet 
arrived at an ideal form for all persons. 
It is doubtful if very many persons would 
be able to notice much difference in the 
overall comfort of the seats on a long trip. 

By now it should be fairly obvious that 
there is no exact answer to the question: 
Which car is best? There are simply too 
many variables. Chevrolet is available 
with nine engines and five transmissions, 
while Ford is available with six engines 
and four transmissions. These are only the 
regular production options. Add to them 
literally dozens of limited production op- 
tions, and there are hundreds of different 
cars involved. 

To pick the best car is simply a matter 
of knowing the options and ordering a 
car that is best suited to the needs of the 
individual. If this is done, any Chevrolet 
or Ford enthusiast can pick the best car. 
For him, that is — his neighbor may not 
like it at all. /MT 
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FORECAST FROM DETROIT 


ORE THAN SIX MONTHS AGO the various car makers in Detroit 
put their final stamps of approval on the 1962 models. In 

a few emergency situations, a detail may be altered here and 
there, but for the most part the cars are ready for production. 

Major decisions already have been arrived at on many 1963 
models and the general direction they will take has been deter- 
mined. In the case of the cars for 1964 and 1965, experimental 
work is well along. And if we look carefully, the outlines of the 
post-1965 vehicles can be perceived. 

The most accurate prediction is that they’re going to get 
smaller. The best evidence of this is the new “senior compacts” 
that will be introduced this coming fall as part of the big- 
volume, low-priced lines, such as Ford and Chevrolet. A detailed 
examination of this development is contained in a special report 
on the following pages. But there is more, much more, than 
the senior compacts to consider. 


WHAT’S COMING 
IN CARS... 
























































There is ample indication that a major segment of the public 
is turning away from the ever-larger, more pretentious, exces- 
sively expensive family cars. Many car owners want interior 
space that can be used efficiently but they reject wasted exterior 
space ——- and this has been a conspicuous characteristic of the 
full-size car. 

An example of this is the bench-type front seat for three in 
a car 81 inches wide. Good room, but the center passenger capac- 
ity generally is restricted by a seven-inch-high driveshaft tunnel 
with only 114 inches of cushioning for comfort. The 81-inch 
width, therefore, is virtually useless and the car might as well 
be a two-passenger front seat type with a 65-inch body width. 

So the pragmatic American driver is going to get what he 
wants. A car with maximum usable interior seating and trunk 
space in a package of minimum external dimensions. This form- 
ula also will provide another benefit; it will hold down car 
weight and result in better performance along with improved 
fuel economy. An ultimate benefit is that smaller cars will ease 
trafic and parking problems by reducing the road area required 
by each individual car. 

Whether or not all cars will become compact is a debatable 
point. Perhaps a few big cars will and should remain in produc- 
tion for those who want them. But in the big picture they 
probably will be a relatively small factor. The day when the 
cars cruising down the streets average close to 220 inches in 
length and nearly 80 inches in width is fading fast. 

But what will the popular size in cars turn out to be? They 
can be made smaller and smaller, but obviously there is a point 
beyond which they cannot go. Where will the trend level off? 

The answer to this may very well be in the aforementioned 


senior compacts for 1962. As a size concept it would be pre- 
posterous to say that they will go on forever. But they certainly 
are good for at least a decade. In other words, the volume and 
standard cars of 1962 and 1970 will have as their prototypes 
these new designs. The wheelbase in the 115-inch range and 
overall length from 190 to 200 inches sounds right. The width 
of 70 to 75 inches and height of 55 to 58 inches would match 
the larger basic dimensions. 

There are a number of planning executives in Detroit who 
think this is the ideal size to fit the mass American demand. 
It seems, they feel, to be the best compromise between exterior 
dimensions, styling lines, trunk space, engine space, seating 
space and ease in getting in and out. 

Now all this is in terms of today’s needs and capabilities. It 
does not take into consideration a number of engineering devel- 
opments that could change the size and shape of cars very quickly. 

First and foremost among these are new engines. They will 
change the factors involved. The day of the current-type V-8 
is not over, but its dominance is slipping fast. Before long it 
will be a minor item in the powerplant scene. What will these 
engines be like and how will they affect car design? 

The first of the new ones, of course, are already on hand. The 
Corvair air-cooled flat Six started everything off. Since then 
we've had the new, compact GM aluminum V-8 (which has 
not been particularly successful) and several rather conventional 
in-line Sixes. The new engine type which ranks with the Cor- 
vair’s in imagination and as a trend-setter is the Pontiac Tem- 
pest’s slanted four-cylinder. More of this type will appear in the 
next two or three months, followed by flat air-cooled four- 
cylinder, V-4 layouts and, possibly most significant of all, the 
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new “suitcase” style of engine from Volkswagen in Germany. 
While the engine is an overseas development, it will become a 
major influence on Detroit design. 

The suitcase engine depends on no particular number of cyl- 
inders, system of layout or method of cooling. The idea is an 
engine so set up that it can be installed rather inconspicuously 
in the car and offer less interference with passenger- or cargo- 
carrying functions. The new Volkswagen engine is the first step 
in this direction, since it is located at the rear and yet enables 
a rear trunk space. Ultimately, engines will be situated more and 
more in unconventional locations, such as under seats, above 
fender wells, offset to one side, perhaps overhead — the only 
limit is the imagination of the designer. He will be aided by 
the fact that the new types of engines will be smaller and lighter 
in relation to their power and torque. There will be nothing, for 
instance, to prevent their being positioned ahead of the front 
wheels! 

The movement of the transmission to the rear, launched by 
Tempest this year, is another milestone in car design. It will 
become virtually standard in front-engine cars, along with a 
de Dion axle layout which, although expensive, is essential for 
ideal handling characteristics. 

Elimination of the spare tire is another development very 
close. It already has been accomplished with a few Detroit ve- 
hicles, particularly station wagons, through the use of captive- 
air tires. The new freedom car designers will enjoy with no spare 
tire and flexible engine locations should result in even more 
interior room in compact cars. 

The biggest engine development ahead, now more imminent 
than ever before, is the introduction of the gas turbine. This 
is now closer to realization and many of the major obstacles 
have been reduced by engineering solutions. The gas turbine, 
however, is not expected to have any immediate effect on the 
size or shape of cars. Performance and fuel economy, yes — but 
size, no. 

If cars were used just for personal transportation from point 
to point, many of Detroit’s engineering and design problems 
could be solved overnight. But it’s not quite that simple. 

As the nation grows more prosperous, as the living standard 
continues to improve, as the amount of leisure time mounts, as 
the population increases — people want to do more with cars. 
They may take to driving as a sport; they may want to make 
the family car double as a truck; they may want a highway 
machine that is also suited to off-highway use; some people 
certainly want, or will want, an amphibious vehicle, one that 
can travel on land or water; others may look for a combination 
aircraft and car; major research has been undertaken on air 
cars that hover and move over both ground and water without 
rising into actual flight. 

Twenty years ago Detroit could afford to ignore such specialty 
requirements. But it cannot any more. The potential in a nation 
of 180 to 200 million is too great to forget or forego. 

There is much evidence of the new trend already. Look at 
the new compact vans and microbus-type vehicles; look at the 
popularity of station wagons, hardtops and convertibles. Then 
there are the new compact sports coupes like the Corvair Monza 
and Falcon Futura — and in big cars, the Chevrolet Super Sport, 
with the four-speed floor-shift transmission and a full-race en- 
gine as an option. Add to these the continuing success of the 
Corvette and the Ford Thunderbird, and you have a glimpse of 
the future. And how it is necessary right now for Detroit engi- 
neers to run in a dozen different directions at one and the same 
time. 

The trend toward new car types designed for specific functions, 
as opposed to basic all-purpose designs, is under way and will 
grow rapidly. General Motors is expected to introduce two or 
three Thunderbird-type cars in the near future. Several experi- 
ments in convertible station wagons are about to be realized 

continued on page 32 
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CHRYSLER'S TURBOFLITE 


Forward Thoughts in Power and Safety 


REAM CARS more often than not are nothing more than 
D the playthings of a few bored stylists. Most of the “cars 
of tomorrow” display more far-out imagination than con- 
structive thinking. A real exception to this observation is 
the recently unveiled Chrysler Turboflite. Beneath the 
daring lines of its styling are innovations in power and 
safety design that any responsible auto enthusiast will 
hope are an accurate prediction of Detroit’s plans for 
the future. 

As its name implies, the Turboflite gains immediate 
distinction by virtue of its powerplant, Chrysler’s regenera- 





Huge flap between rear struts pivots up with 
high-speed braking to create an effective 
air brake. Unit is switched off at low speeds. 
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tive gas turbine (see page 33). This latest version of the 
highly modified engine represents such major breakthroughs 
in turbine design that most reports give full attention to 
it and ignore the car which it powers. They are missing a 
big story, for Chrysler designers have put more than space- 
age styling into the Turboflite. 

The most striking single feature of the car is a set of 
tail fins that can’t be missed from any angle of view. But 
these rear struts aren’t sitting there for beauty’s sake. They 
support an air flap or brake, which pivots upwards into 
the airstream when the hydraulic brakes are applied. This 
unit is only meant for high-speed turnpike conditions and 
can be switched out of operation for normal city driving. 
The main braking load is handled by a normal system, but 
each of the wheels is supplied with extra cooling by one 
of the most efficient and complete fin designs yet developed. 

Lighting plays a big part in the Turboflite’s safety pic- 
ture. The main headlights ride protected in the upper 








Complete top assembly rises automatically when 
doors are opened. Note the clever placement 
of a safety roll bar behind the rear seats. 


A big safety feature of the turbine-powered car is 
in rear lighting. Eye-level lights illuminate on 
braking; amber light glows with acceleration change. 


fender wells through daylight hours. When needed they 
swing down to do their job. In the rear, eye-level brake 
lights (see cover illustration) have a high degree of illumi- 
nation both day and night. There is a separate rear light 
which turns on its amber glow whenever the driver 
releases pressure on the accelerator pedal and there is a 
change of speed in the making. At night each of the inside 
door panels is completely illuminated by the bluish glow 
of electroluminescent lighting (a system developed for 
recent Chrysler instrument panels). Thus, an open door 
gives strong warning to oncoming cars. 

When the doors open, the complete top assembly, 
including windshield, hydraulically rises on rear hinges. 
This is a new solution to the designer's goal of a transparent 
canopy with near-360-degree visibility and easy access. 
Neatly hidden at the rear of the interior is a feature that 
safety engineers have long advocated, a complete roll bar. 
It is a functional, clean-appearing unit that will perform its 
job in an emergency and yet does not give passengers the 
feeling that they are riding in a racing stock car. 

A number of minor but equally clever features are 
found in every area of the Turboflite and they all help add 
to the overall image of new safety. But, can Detroit afford 
to spend time and money on such developments? A number 
of people within the auto industry say that the public 
doesn’t care and “it won't sell.” MT questioned Virgil 
Exner, Chrysler's chief stylist and the man behind the 
Turboflite. His answer: “Americans will buy safety features 
in a car, if they see that they are really worth while. They 
won't buy cute gimmicks. We plan to give them effective 
advances.” 





Main driving lights (left) ride in fender well during 
daylight hours, swing down for use. Note 
effective wheel louver-fins for brake cooling. 
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in production. More and more luxury pickup trucks, some de- 
signed especially for carrying pickup campers, are on the way. 
There will be more options in trucks for four-wheel drive for 
the outdoorsmen. The first imported amphibious car is already 
on sale in the U.S. and it will be followed eventually by do- 
mestic production. 

There is a special reason for this kind of future. Not only 
is the need for such specialty cars increasing, but there are also 
the techniques available to produce them commercially and 
profitably. Modern production methods make the low-production 
specialty car, when assembled largely from mass-production 
components, much more practical for Detroit than it was 20 
years ago. 

What will these cars look like? Trying to predict American 
car styling trends is a popular game in Detroit, but rarely does 
anyone play it with much success. The reason is that styling — 
in the sense of appearance of the car — has relatively little to 
do with its basic function. It is largely a matter of public whim 
and artistic gimmicks. The needs of car buyers can be studied 
and predicted, but their taste in the popular arts is totally un- 
predictable. Who, for instance, could ever have forecast tail fins 
any more than they could have rock ’n roll music. These things 
are reserved for the nitwit genius. 

About all that can, with reasonable safety, be anticipated in 
styling is a general trend away from space-wasting fins, exces- 
sive overhang, bulging sides and so forth. Glass area is likely 
to increase. It is probable that the fast-back coupe will return 
in some lines in the next few years. Massive front and rear 
bumpers will gradually disappear. Their functions may be taken 
over by either electronic devices and new methods of cushioning 
impacts, or both. In any event, the stylist is sure to profit from 
their elimination. 

Driving a Detroit car is more and more a pushbutton opera- 
tion, and this shortly will increase even further. Power-assisted 
steering and braking will verge on standard-equipment classifica- 
tion, and the general feel and responsiveness of these mechanisms 
will steadily improve. Steering, stopping and other guidance 
will require virtually no effort at all, and yet precise control of 
the car will be maintained at all times. Control will be improved 
by a moderate increase in the quickness of the steering — in 
other words, there will be less turning of the steering wheel to 
get a given turning angle of the front wheels. Slow steering 
is a major criticism of most Detroit cars today with power 
steering, since such leverage is not needed in parking maneuvers. 
The retarding factor in this development is the fear of engineers 
that they can go too far with quick steering and the inexpert 
driver might over-control in road emergencies. They feel it is 
necessary to go slow in changing the ratios. It is probable that 
they are over-cautious in this respect. 

The handling of a car on a straight road at high speed, espe- 
cially when there is a brisk crosswind, depends upon many fac- 
tors: suspension geometry, weight distribution, type of tires, 
body aerodynamics, etc. Many of today’s cars are quite deficient 
in this area. But generally this is the result of some other com- 
promise that had to be made to control costs or improve ride. 
Yet progress is being made. The progress will continue steadily, 
no doubt, but some kind of breakthrough is required to give 
us adequate straight-line handling without compromises. This 
is one of Detroit’s most formidable engineering problems, espe- 
cially as turnpike speeds go up. 

In the cornering department, there is more promise. The 
progress here already has been substantial in just the past five 
or six years. Detroit has made definite advances in controlling 
body lean and excessive understeer in moderate-speed corners. 
Wider track widths, lower bodies, built-in rear end roll steer — 
all these have helped. We're now entering into the era of 
independent rear suspension and rear-mounted transmissions 
(transaxles); it is probable that by 1965 more than half of the 
continued on page 34 
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Newest electric car is the Henney Kilowatt. Batteries 
are power source with Renault Dauphine body shell. 


The Future is Electric 


| HAVE ONE very strong personal conviction about the fut- 
ure of the automobile. After years of reporting on cars, 
driving test cars by the thousands, traveling half-way 
around the world, seeing endless miles of assembly lines, 
and spending days and days in conversation with hundreds 
of engineers — it boils down to this: 

The answer to at least a dozen of the most perplexing 
problems related to the use of cars is the electric. I not 
only see it coming —I have seen it. 

This is what the electric car will do: 

It will cost a lot less money to buy. The price of any 
car you can think of would be from 30 to 50 per cent less 
as an electric. 

It will cost a lot less to run. Electric power is cheap. 
The car will use it only when it is moving. 

It is easier to manufacture. So easy I can foresee the 
last great opportunity for an end to the Detroit Big Five 
monopoly. 

It will perform better. Electric motors can be overloaded 
10 times their rated output. The power goes right to the 
wheels. Just turn it on and go! 

It will run quieter. All you'll hear is the sound of the 
tires on the road. 

It will not pollute the air. No unburned gases or smoke 
to clutter up the ozone. 

Those are enough points for a start. But there are many, 
many more. Offhand, I can’t think of any disadvantages 
inherent in an electric of the right design. 

There have been quite a few efforts lately to get the 
electric car out of the experimental stage and onto the 
road. I’ve had a chance to see and drive some of them. 
That’s what sold me. 

But there are problems, and the one really tough one 
is to find a way an electric car can efficiently carry enough 
energy to keep it going a decent distance — the current 
range is about 75 miles, using lead-acid batteries. One 
hope is the fuel cell idea, and just recently Washington put 
up the money to further experiment with them. Or maybe 
some other breakthrough will turn up. 

As I see it, the electric car has too much to offer. We 
need it. It’s sure to happen. And soon. — pon Werner 








Overnight 
recharge of the 
Henney’s bat- 
teries prepares 
car for fresh 
start in morning. 
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Turbines are Tomorrow 


HENEVER OBSERVERS begin to speculate on the cars of 
W... future, one item, the gas turbine engine, is always 
good for some hot predictions. With such great power 
potential and simplicity of construction and operation, 
this is the engine that is the obvious successor to our 
current units. The big question always has been, when 
will the turbine be adapted to efficient passenger car 
operation? I have just ridden in a car equipped with 
Chrysler’s new CR2A gas turbine and can report that 
this has been done, that the age of the turbine is here. 

George J. Huebner, Chrysler executive research engineer, 
was driver and guide for my first turbine ride. With a turn 
of the ignition key he set off the high-pitch whine of 
the rotor blades. Within seconds we were zipping along the 
streets and turnpikes of Detroit. Acceleration, even at the 
low end, was every bit equal to that of current Plymouths, 
and gas mileage under many conditions has averaged out 
exceptionally close to that of the current cars. These 
highly acceptable results are with a small engine (approxi- 
mately two feet high, wide and long, and 450 pounds) 
with one-fifth the moving parts of current powerplants 
that is able to operate on practically any liquid fuel that 
will flow through a pipe. 

The major scientific breakthrough with this, the third 
version of Chrysler’s turbine, is the addition of a new 
second-stage nozzle mechanism. This device varies the 
gas flow to the turbine wheel blades to make operation at 
low speeds more efficient and to introduce engine braking 
characteristics. It was the final step needed to assure us 
that turbines are tomorrow. — Jim Miller 





Checking a passenger car installation of the 
new Chrysler turbine are MT’s Miller and 
George J. Huebner, pioneer research engineer. 
Cutaway of this latst version is below. 

























Rear view of the new Amphicar shows twin 
screws that operate during car’s water travel. 


Water on the Wheels 


0": MORE DREAM has materialized with the introduction 
of the new German-built Amphicar. At home on land 
or sea (calm waters, that is) this little 43-hp convertible 
is important to the American driver, not so much for its 
immediate utility but for the significance of its very design 
and market concept. The American-financed Amphicar 
Corporation has pulled the switch on the production of 
this unusual car and it plans to sell every one it makes 
right here in the U.S. Obviously, someone’s research indi- 
cates that we are ready for truly specialized vehicles and 
that Americans will buy something besides the all-purpose 
family sedan. If Amphicar’s premises prove true, we can 
expect a whole new breed of cars that do everything from 
float to fly. 

The Amphicar itself is an interesting combination of 
elements. The powerplant is a four-cylinder product of 
the Standard Motor Company of England. The gearbox 
is a special design of Hermes of Wuppertal, Germany. 
It is synchronized with four forward speeds and one re- 
verse, combined for travel on land or in the water. Top 
land speed is approximately 75 mph and, by the flick of 
a switch, the drive can be converted to twin screws for 
water propulsion, where the top speed is in the area of 
10 mph. 

There are accommodations for four passengers in the 
electrically-welded, self-supporting steel body. With its 
10.8-gallon fuel capacity, the car can propel itself in water 
for some seven hours. Price of the Amphicar is in the 
$3,000 to $4,000 category. 


While at sea the little German vehicle can 
travel at approximately 10 mph and stay in 
operation for a period of some seven hours. 





FORECAST FROM DETROIT 


cars will have these features. The layouts will cause new handling 
and cornering problems — but only at first. These items are 
potentially better for general roadability than anything of the 
past and when the kinks have been worked out, cars will have 
better handling than ever before. 

The greatest improvement undoubtedly will come in ride. 
The surface, so far, has only been scratched. Tires made of 
shock-absorbing butyl synthetic rubber, with extremely pliable 
casing made of one-ply cord reinforced with steel wire, will 
be twice as smooth as current tire designs. And, remember that 
the tire is responsible for at least 50 per cent of the ride charac- 
teristics. These tires are well along in experimental laboratories 
and they should be close to standard items by 1964 or 1965. 

As for suspension units, the first revolutionary step will be 
made public in two or three months. That is when Chevrolet 
will show its new Corsair with a unique single-leaf rear spring. 
These springs are lighter, cheaper, and eliminate the inevitable 
friction between leaves that harshen the ride on smooth surfaces. 
Before long, a majority of the cars will drop coil springs as well 
and switch to the single leaf. 

The single-leaf spring is but a transition point to another 
development. Detroit tried air suspension several times in recent 
years, but unsuccessfully. Yet many chief engineers still think 
that ride can only attain its ultimate perfection with some form 
of air or air-oil suspension unit. So the research continues. In 
1965 we may see the first of the new air-oil springs, and these 
will lead then to power suspension. 

What about performance? 

Today's cars are, on an average, very quick. The degree of 
improvement in accelerating ability in comparison with the 
past has been dramatic. But how much longer can this go on? 
Will the cars of the next few years continue this performance 
development? 

We can be sure that performance will continue to improve 
steadily. But the rate of improvement is a good question. Cer- 
tainly, if the acceleration and speed of the typical American 
passenger car increase in the next 10 years as much as they have 
in the last 10 — well, there are going to be some very wild 
machines on the road in the 1960's. 

Yet the performance improvement may not be on the same 
broad front. As more and more roads develop into wide, level, 
divided superhighways with multiple traffic lanes, the practical 
need for pure accelerating ability actually diminishes. It is on 
the old hilly two-lane highway that quick acceleration was nec- 
essary for passing. More and more a driver can guide a car 
for 300 miles in less than five hours and never use over quarter- 
throttle. 

Even if general turnpike speed limits were raised to 75 or 
80 mph in the next few years —and there is some evidence 
that they may — even current models would have ample per- 
formance to hold to the top level. They also have adequate 
performance to do the job in any foreseeable city traffic. In 
brief, there’s no real need for further performance improvements 
in ordinary family cars. And since further performance potential 
will, to an extent, mean less fuel economy, there will be no mass 
demand for super performance. The public is probably satisfied 
with current performance — but only wants added to it more 
economical operation. 

All this indicates that the average family car of the next few 
years will be capable of moderate acceleration, probably with 
a 0-60-mph time in the 10-second range. It will achieve this 
because it will weigh around 3,000 pounds and will be pulled, 
or pushed, by an engine of 200 cubic inches delivering about 
130 hp. The fuel economy level, however, should go very high. 
The ratio of compression in the chambers will be upwards of 
12-to-1, a result of better gas with advanced carburetion sys- 
tem, new ignitions and combustion chamber designs that will 
permit firing a very lean mixture. The ultra-low axle ratios will 
keep down engine rpm and friction loss. The cars of 1963 and 
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later should get an easy 30 mpg on the highway at 75 mph and 
over 20 mpg in traffic. 

That’s the broad performance future. But there’s more. For 
those who want very high performance, there will be specialty 
cars, an entirely different type. Chances are it'll be in any one 
of several popular body types — coupe, sedan or roadster — with 
comfortable seating for two or four. The construction of some 
such cars would be lightweight with much aluminum, possibly 
fiberglass, and will weigh closer to 2,000 pounds than 3,000. 
Overall size will be a little smaller than the family type. 

These sports-type cars may be the first to use the new exotic 
engines as they enter production. About 1965, or some time not 
very long thereafter, they would use a gas turbine or a form of 
compact, light rotary engine, such as the Wankel. The probable 
performance of these engines in cars will, by today’s standards, 
sound absurd. The engines may put out up to 600 hp and 
0-60-mph times of five seconds or less. Top speeds will be so 
high, more than 200 mph, that special tires will be required 
for safety, and general roadability and handling will be superb. 
Drum brakes with metallic lining or discs will give powerful 
retardation from speeds as high as 150 mph. Special stripped 
versions of these cars will do much of the racing. 

Does all that sound too extreme? It is, but the day is about 
over for Detroit trying to convert general utility cars into sports 
cars with a few pieces of special equipment. The Falcon Futura 
trick is a temporary measure and as a “performance” image is 
rather ridiculous. There will continue to be luxury and sports 
versions of utility cars, but for true high performance there will 
be the above-described special cars. 

The evolution of the family car and the sports car will follow 
separate paths. Each type will branch off into sub-types (just 
as Chevrolet has developed into Corvair and Corvette, as well 
as the standard version, and soon will add the Corsair). For 
instance, the sports versions might very well be adapted to fast 
superhighway travel. And the family car, going in another direc- 
tion, will come up in a special series designed solely for city 
traffic, with gear ratios, steering ratios, carburetion, seat design 
and cargo capacity for exactly that kind of purpose. 

But whether the car is for the superhighway or the city, it is 
certain to be a quieter car, with less noise and vibration. This 
is one of the unsung areas where extensive progress very soon 
will appear. More and more sound-insulating material will 
be used in the bodies, and more rubber will be used to isolate 
engine and road vibration from the passengers. And yet, de- 
spite all this immediate progress, the surface has been barely 











FIRST LOOK AT 
THE CARDINAL 


T HE GREATEST automotive question of the 1960's has 
centered about Ford’s small, small car, the Car- 
dinal. After thousands of words of speculation and 
more than a few sketches, here is the first photo of 
one of the sub-compact’s prototypes. Snapped hur- 
riedly and in secrecy, this rare glimpse of the future 
shows a mystery car that bears strong resemblance to 
MT forecast drawings (July, 1960). Latest reports 
say that car is slated for announcement in ’62. En- 
gine is V-4 with front-wheel drive. 
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will absorb nearly as much of the road shocks as the springs 
and tires. The body soundproofing will be so effective that 75 
mph will be as quiet as your living room on a sunny Sunday 
afternoon. 

The development of automatic throttle controls which main- 
tain pre-set speeds, now optional, will progress to the point 
where they'll begin to be standard. Another area of control 
automation is headlight control, again a current optional item 
that will be standardized — until the appearance of polarized 
lights will eliminate the need for high and low beams. Air 
conditioning, too, will be standardized, but with some differ- 
ences. Both heat and cooling will be a single unit, with thermo- 
stats to regulate temperature. Finally, the automatic transmission 
will reach a stage of perfection where it can surpass the manual 
box in both performance and fuel economy. And the hand- 
operated shift will virtually disappear. 

Safety is always well down on the list of car improvements. 
And it’s unlikely to get any higher priority in Detroit, unless 
it is forced by the public or the law-makers. There has been 
increasing pressure from Washington and the state legislatures, 
however, and so there will be a minimum of progress in safety. 

Seat belts are the next step, since in 1962 attachment points 
will be universal on all cars. This will lead to cheaper and 
better seat belts. Brakes will improve, too, and along with 
lighter car weights and improved weight balance, there will be 
a measure of safety advance. Some research work is being done, 
largely outside Detroit, on special body designs that would tend 
to absorb much of the car’s momentum in a crash by crumpling 
in areas that would leave passengers unharmed. Such cars can 
be built, but Detroit has yet to show much interest in them 
and attempt to refine them with better styling. But progress here 
will be slow and limited. 

A trend, already underway, will be in the direction of reduced 
car maintenance. A major aim of Detroit is a car that will re- 
quire no more than gasoline for at least the first two or three 
years of its life. This may sound extreme, but such cars will be 
a reality long before the 1960’s are over. The 30,000-mile 
chassis is already here and it’s only a start. By the end of 1963, 
chassis lubrication should be in its last stages, as far as new 
models are concerned. Next on the list is the factory-sealed cool- 
ing system with permanent anti-freeze. The sealed engine, with 
more or less permanent lubricating oil, is further away, but not 
out of sight. Advanced oil filters and mechanisms to control 
crankcase dilution by gasoline will help. Car designers may 


scratched. It is probable that suspension insulators eventually 





LAYING a prominent part in this presentation of 

“Forecast from Detroit” is this dream car in 
Chrysler's D’Elegance series. As shown in the rear 
view, above, and front view, cover and pages 28 & 
29, this elegant variation on the Chrysler and Im- 
perial theme is one of those design exercises that 
bears a strong enough resemblance to past styling 
‘rends to make its advances sound probabilities for 
the future. Styling is by the Chrysler studios, while 
execution is by Ghia. 











even turn to dry sump oil systems, where the oil is stored in 
a separate tank outside the crankcase. At least two auto makers 
have made extensive experiments along this line. 

The big breakthrough in fresh car designs really began in 
Detroit in 1960. More advances came this year, particularly 
from Pontiac and Chevrolet and Chrysler Corporation. The next 
model year, 1962, now almost with us, will exceed either of 
the two preceding years in innovations. And 1963 looms big 
as another year of car design advances. 

All these things concern us as car buyers and drivers. But, 
rather curiously, they are not the chief concern of the auto 
makers in Detroit. They are interested less in design innova- 
tions than they are in the fact that while today four cents of 
the consumer dollar goes into cars, tomorrow they’d like to see 
that six cents. That’s what they’re after —all we have to do 
is make them earn it. 
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HIS FALL Ford and Chevrolet will bring out new-size 
family cars for the American market. In wheelbase 
and overall dimension they will fall somewhere between 
current “big” cars in the standard Ford and Chevrolet 
class, and the “medium compacts,” such as the Olds 
F-85, Comet and Pontiac Tempest. They are called 
“senior compacts” for want of a better term. In the big 
picture these new cars could be more significant than 
earlier compact designs, because many Detroit observers 
feel that the typical American family car will gradually 
evolve toward this general package size in the next five 
to seven years. 

When the recent U.S. car market trend to smaller 
package sizes and more operating economy became well 
established two or three years ago, Detroit did more 
than just bring out new compact lines. The sharp-eyed 
observer will note that the big cars have been getting 
smaller, too. The prime example, of course, was Ford’s 
squeezing down the 1961 Lincoln luxury car to almost 
Thunderbird dimensions. But there were many less 
obvious examples. In fact, most of the 1961 big cars 
are two to four inches narrower and three to seven 
inches shorter than their 1960 counterparts. 

But all the companies realize that this minor shrink- 
ing can be only a temporary answer at best. It was a 
quick, stop-gap measure to cater to a sudden new market 
trend with a minimum of retooling. The big cars are 
still too big. They’re too heavy. There’s too much 
wasted space. And — very important — the styling lines 
have suffered. A basic body shape that has been designed 
within a given overall length, width and wheelbase 
framework can’t have three inches chopped off the width 
and six inches off the length and still look right. A 
complete new package is the only answer. 

So why not doll up the current small and medium 
compacts, and develop them into family cars? Detroit 
doesn’t feel this is the answer either. Even though these 
cars are currently selling about one-third of our total 
new car market, there are many millions of buyers who 
don’t want any part of them — and probably never will. 
Detroit thinks they'll go for a package size somewhat 
smaller than current full-size cars — but it’s got to be 
noticeably bigger than the present crop of compacts to 
really appeal to the big car market. The new senior com- 
pacts will be Detroit's answer to this demand. 

And there’s one more vital reason behind the new 
cars — weight. Auto engineers are coming more and 
more to realize that car weight, in itself, is an extremely 
important factor in production cost as well as road per- 
formance. The effect of extra pounds snowballs. A few 
extra pounds in the body not only costs nine cents per 
pound for the extra steel, but the added weight will 
require just a little more beef in the frame to support it, 
slightly heavier springs to suspend it, more engine to 
pull it, more steering gear to steer it—and even a few 
more pennies of freight cost to ship it. Most drivers are 
familiar with the effect of weight on acceleration — but 
they may not realize how it cuts gas mileage. Detroit has 
been learning some astonishing things about the extra 
fuel required to pull and accelerate additional weight in 
a car. Ford engineers say one per cent additional car 
weight will require about one-half per cent additional 
fuel per mile. One test on a Falcon, over a pre-deter- 
mined course, showed 22.7 mpg with just the driver — 
20.2 mpg with four passengers (600 pounds addi- 
tional weight)! 




























THE NEXT SHAPE 
IN CARS 


In other words, weight must be cut drastically to reduce 
manufacturing and operating costs significantly. 

These big weight reductions can’t be had by minor cut- 
ting and trimming on existing big-car designs. These 
changes on the 1961’s reduced weight generally between 50 
and 150 pounds. This is peanuts! The engineers have to 
whack off a thousand pounds before making a dent in this 
problem. This will require complete new cars, from the 
ground up. What’s needed are new unit-construction 
bodies, so the dead weight of the separate chassis frame 
can be eliminated. New lightweight engines have to be 
designed specifically for the projected acceleration and fuel 
economy requirements. Modification and adaptation of 
existing production components can only go so far. Engi- 
neers often say that, when starting a new type of car, it’s 
cheaper in the long run to begin with a clean sheet of 
paper and design and tool it from the ground up than 
to try to cobble up a lot of modifications of other produc- 
tion parts (like suspension members, engines, body panels, 
etc.). It isn’t known yet how many parts these new senior 
compacts will borrow from current compacts and big cars; 
but it’s certain that there will be much new tooling — 
several hundred million dollars’ worth. Ford and Chevrolet 
officials are more certain of this “gamble” than they were 
of the small compacts. 

The Ford and Chevrolet senior compacts will have wheel- 
bases of 115 and 114 inches, respectively. Overall length 
is said to be 197 inches on the Ford, 190 inches on Chev- 
rolet, and both are said to be 73 to 74 inches wide. The 
height of the new cars may raise a few eyebrows. They 
are said to be virtually as high as the current big cars, or 
in the 56-to-58-inch range. This will make them noticeably 
higher than current compacts. 

Ease of entry and exit is the problem behind the new 
trend. Low doors and difficulties getting in and out have 
been major sources of complaint against the new Big 
Three compacts. The Ramblers haven’t been bothered 
because their body shell is relatively high, and has a lot 
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educe also, will fall somewhere between the dimensions of full- spring production overnight. 

size cars and the medium compacts. Not much is known about other mechanical details on 
r cut- These new senior compacts are not going to carry a lot the new cars. Transmissions will likely be adapted from 
[hese of exotic engineering features like aluminum cylinder existing compact and big-car designs. With the present 
n 50 blocks, rear engines and transaxles. They’re going to be range of available sizes and torque capacities, there seems 
ve to strictly conventional cars, designed to appeal to the mass little need to tool up entirely new designs. It is also likely ) 
1 this market and to be produced as cheaply as possible. The that some suspension components will be adapted from 
1 the engineering is very straightforward. current production. Tire sizes are still up in the air. Proto- | 
ction The engines will be all new. Ford is said to be preparing types are running with 13-, 14- and 15-inch wheels. | 
rame a compact ohv V-8 in cast iron, of 221 cubic inches. (This, Road performance? Probably somewhere between cur- 
o be incidentally, is the same size as the old pre-war flathead rent Fords and Chevrolets with standard V-8 and six- 
fuel Ford V-8.) Power and torque will likely be comparable cylinder engines. In other words, 0-60-mph times in the | 
1 of to the current Buick-Olds aluminum V-8 with 215 cubic 12-to-14-second range and top speeds a bit over 100 mph. 
ingi- inches. These latter engines are over-rated at 155 hp (ac- Gas mileage should be somewhat better than current big- | 
, it’s tual road horsepower is probably between 100 and 110), car Sixes, or 20 to 24 mpg on the highway and 16 to 20 | 
t of and perhaps Ford will be more conservative and rate around mpg around town in moderate weather. (Detroit has found | 
than 120 or 130 hp. It is also said that the new compact Ford the pursuit of gas mileage a most puzzling problem. The 
duc- V-8 engine will weigh only about 50 pounds mofe than more the engineers experiment, the less they. feel they 
nels, the Buick-Olds aluminum engine, or around 375 pounds. know about this. The Buick-Olds V-8 compacts have been 
nior This is with cast iron, don’t forget. New foundry techniques a big disappointment in the economy area — and the engi- 
‘ars; featuring thinner walls and more intricate coring to give neers are still trying to figure why, after months of day- 
= additional internal bracing make this possible. Ford engi- and-night work. This is why it’s risky to predict much 
olet neers have done a lot of research along this line, and are about the new senior compacts.) ; 
vere perhaps ahead of the industry in some areas. Their com- And that’s the story up to now. The new senior compacts 

pact Six, used in the Falcons and Comets, weighs only from Ford and Chevrolet look promising. They’ll be more 
ee]- around 350 pounds — and it’s entirely possible that a headaches for the medium-price field, perhaps unexpected 
gth compact V-8 of 221 cubic inches might weigh little more. competition for current smaller compacts — and they could 
ev- Chevrolet will concentrate on four- and six-cylinder very well replace our conventional full-size low-price cars 
The engines in their new senior compact. The two new engines altogether within two or three years. Chrysler Corporation 
hey are said to be part of a “family” design — that is, they will will be in this field also. 
or be machined and assembled on the same production lines And what will the senior compacts cost? Factory sales 
bly and will use many interchangeable parts. In fact, they word people speak of the narrow price range between current 

is that they will share some parts with the small Chevrolet small compacts (Corvair, Falcon, etc.) and full-size low- 
ew V-8 engine! (It is even possible that the small V-8 will be price cars in the standard lines. More likely prices will be 
ve offered as an option in the new car.) This is the way the on a par with the latter, or about equal to current medium 
sig picture looks now: The new engines will be upright, in-line compacts like the F-85 and Buick Special. Even at that, 
ed designs of four and six cylinders, with overhead valves and they'll still save owners money on lower operating costs. 
lot very conventional features throughout. Material is cast iron, The economy trend is here to stay! /MT 














of door area. Many buyers have been steered to the Ameri- 
can Motors products for this reason alone. Ford and Chev- 
rolet officials are determined that their new cars will be 
convenient and comfortable, as well as economical. At first 
glance it might seem difficult to get the low, sleek, up-to- 
date look in a package size, say, 190 inches long by 57 
inches high; but modern stylists can do wonders with lines 
and mass. These new compacts won’t look like rockets 
standing still, like some of our recent big cars — but they 
will be good-looking, with distinctly modern styling motifs. 

Actually, in wheelbase, length and width, these new 
cars won't be far from standard Ford and Chevrolet mod- 
els of 1950. (Big cars have grown that much in 10 years.) 
But they will be lower by seven or eight inches (the 1950's 
averaged 65 inches high). And there’s good news on 
weight. The new Chevrolet senior compact is said to weigh 
about 2800 pounds, while the Ford is said to go near 
3,000. This is only a little more than current medium 
compacts like the Olds F-85, and is nearly a thousand 
pounds less than the big Fords and Chevys. Unit-body con- 
struction and new lightweight engines are the secret. 
This is reflected in the fact that the 1950 standard Fords 
and Chevrolets averaged about 3300 pounds in weight, 
with what would be considered “compact” bodies and 
engines. The 300-to-500-pound difference represents prog- 
ress in construction techniques. 

Not much is known about interior seating dimensions 
and trunk volume. But it seems logical to assume that these, 











but new foundry techniques will reduce weight radically as 
compared with the current Chevrolet Six (which was tooled 
in 1936). Some sources say the new engines will use pistons, 
rings, rods, valves, valve springs, etc. from the small Chev- 
rolet V-8 line — much like the Tempest Four borrows 
from the big Pontiac V-8. Bore and stroke are rumored at 
37% by 3% inches, which would give 154 cubic inches on 
the Four and 230 cubic inches on the Six. The Four is said 
to put out 90 to 100 hp, and the Six could rate anything 
up to 200 hp with power pack, though something in the 
125-to-150-hp range is more likely in standard versions. 

The chassis are said to be very conventional, with coil 
springs and wishbones on the front suspension and solid 
axles and leaf springs in the rear. Chevrolet, however, will 
use a unique, single-leaf spring for the rear end. Auto 
engineers have been trying to adapt the idea of the single- 
leaf spring to mass production for many years. It gives a 
much lighter spring, it’s potentially cheaper to produce, 
and the elimination of friction between the leaves gives a 
smoother ride on relatively smooth surfaces (where normal 
inter-leaf friction literally locks up the spring and gives 
the effect of no suspension at all). But production problems 
have always held back this development, since the spring 
leaf must be tapered in thickness so it will be thinner at 
the ends than at the center. Now Chevrolet engineers have 
found a way to roll the leaf so it spreads out wider when it 
is squeezed down thinner, making the process quite simple 
for mass production. The development could revolutionize 
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Ford’s colorful George Walker steps down to close 
a chapter in the history of automotive styling 


A S THE TREND SETTERS in car appearance, America’s automotive stylists 
are a controversial lot who walk the narrow line between cheers 
and catcalls with each year’s new model introductions. In recent times 
no member of this hectic trade has stood more in the spotlight than 
the colorful George Walker. An outspoken, confident pioneer of the 
profession, he has had a career that has spanned nearly 40 years and 
has changed the shape of such varied cars as the Peerless and Pierce 
Arrow, the Falcon and Thunderbird. Now an important chapter is 
closed as Walker steps down from his position as Ford Motor Com- 
pany vice president and director of styling. 
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Since the end of World War II Walk- 
er’s has been the major influence on the 
styling of Ford products. From 1946 to 
1955 he was consultant to the firm; from 
May of 1955 to his 65th birthday (Ford’s 
compulsory retirement age) this May he 
held his important position within the 
company. It has been a period of great 
change for the Dearborn products, a pe- 
riod of highly successful cars that have 
based much of their appeal upon crisp 
lines and new design concepts. 

Of particular interest are Walker’s own 
reflections on the products of his era. 
Typical of any craftsman, he has favorite 
designs and a look at them is a good key 
to the man’s particular styling philosophy. 
An especial favorite singled out by Walker 
is the 1949 Ford. Nearly every authority 
will classify this car as a design milestone 
and give to it, more than any other post- 
war car, credit for pumping new life into 
the Ford image. 

A rather surprising member of Walk- 
er’s gallery of favorite designs is the 1959 
Ford. With crisp lines and huge round 
taillights for accent, this was the Ford that 
brought loud cheers from the sales de- 
partment as it finally won the annual 
buyers’ sweepstakes and outsold arch-rival 
Chevrolet. On second thought, the latter 
point is good enough reason to endear 
the car to a stylist who has always been 
practical enough to value a design upon 
the degree of its public acceptance. 

The other members of Walker's list of 
favorites are all three versions of the 
Thunderbird. With each variation he has 
become increasingly more proud of the 
car and felt it symbolic of his goals in 
styling. 

The Walker influence will not leave 
Ford with his retirement. For one reason 
work has already been completed under 
his supervision on Ford cars for the next 
three to four years. For another reason, 
Walker will remain associated with the 
Ford styling department in an advisory 
capacity. The main recipient of his advice 
is a man well schooled and qualified to 
carry on the Walker style. Eugene Bor- 
dinat, who has moved into the position of 
vice president and director of styling, has 
served with Ford since 1947. He has been 


All three variations on the 
Thunderbird are placed on Walker’s 
“favorite” list. He has found 

each new edition more symbolic 

of his goals in styling. 





chief stylist of the Lincoln-Mercury Studio 
since 1958. A young man, only 41, his 
associates classify him as a stylist who 
strives for the strictest simplicity in de- 
sign. 

Among the current Ford products there 





is one car that insiders point to as the 
particular result of Bordinat’s work. That 
car, the Comet, with its interesting varia- 
tions on a Walker-inspired theme, may 
be a good key of what we may expect 
from the Ford studios in coming years. /MT 











Two of George Walker’s favorite productions during his 15-year association 
with Ford were the 1949 and 1959 standard Fords. The former he designed 
while a consultant to the company. The latter was a top seller. 
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A GUIDE TO BUYING 


how to know 
what is offered and 
what you need 


by Bill Dredge 


se WAS WHEN it took a graduate degree in mechanical engi- 
neering, coupled with the patience of Job, the wisdom of 
Solomon and the luck of a winning Las Vegas crapshooter to 
buy a good set of tires and pay the proper price for them. 

Of course, there still are traps for the man determined to get 
“something for nothing,” or the crafty trader so intent on 
getting top dollar out of his worn-out casings that he neglects 
to check on the price he’s paying or the quality he’s getting in 
his new tires. 

But today’s buyer, if he shops as intelligently for tires as he 
does for his car, or a washing machine or a camera, has every 
opportunity of being assisted in buying the tire he needs at a 
price he can afford. 

Here are some of the basics of tire buying, and some of the 
pitfalls that may still be dug in your path the next time you 
decide the time has come for a new set of skins for the wheels 
of the family bus. 

The major rubber companies in America today compete — 
and strongly — for the really big business of supplying tires 
for installation on new cars and trucks. These new car tires 
for automobiles, always of heavy-duty quality and to date 
always made with rayon or “Tyrex” (another word for rayon) 
cord are designed to provide safe, trouble-free tire mileage for 
new car buyers. Today, except for rare cases of leadfooting, they 
provide from 20,000 to 30,000 miles (and sometimes more, 
with Grandma at the wheel) of service. 

In the trade, they are referred to by their individual makers 
as “original-equipment,” “first-line” or “100-level” tires. And 
each builder produces other tires above and below this quality 
which are called “second- or third-line” tires, as the wear and 
quality factor declines, or “premium,” as added safety and wear 
features are added. 

In the practice of naming by “level” the figures go up or 
down in relation to price. If other lines are priced higher (as 
with Firestone’s 500 Nylon) the level is listed at “110”—or 10 
per cent higher price — instead of 100. If the tire is cheaper, 
it is termed 80-level or 70-level — priced 20 or 30 per cent 
below the price of the original-equipment tire of the same size. 

Those are the basic ground rules for the major brands. All 
are keyed to original-equipment tires, so there is a starting 
point to figure from. 

Next under consideration are the vast number of “private” 
brand and “special” brand tires, most of them manufactured by 
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one or the other of the five majors, who build them because it 
is good business to do so. Many of these utilize names which 
once adorned independent companies, bought out by one or 
the other majors. Some are sold through the nation’s two big 
mail-order houses, others by chains of filiing stations which 
prefer to advertise and market under their own brand names. 
Still others are sold by the big discount houses, by department 
stores, by super-markets, by auto supply outlets. And still others 
are marketed in such unlikely shops as dime stores and drug 
stores. 

The lines of tires sold in such outlets also use the terms 
“first-line” and ‘“100-level” for tires which their salesmen feel 
are the equal of big-brand tires sold by the majors. However, 
like all consumer items, tires have a varying standard price 
markup from manufacturer to retailer. It’s the volume of tires 
sold that determines the profit, hence the heavy emphasis on 
“price” merchandising — that’s where the mass market lies. 

And here is the hard word of truth in all this branding and 
naming business. As far as the motorist is concerned, he must 
be the final judge if any of this is so, as far as his problems 
are concerned. For tire manufacturers are just as diverse in 
their engineering as auto manufacturers sometimes are. 

All low-priced cars are not the same, nor are all medium- 
priced cars. Even the high-priced cars, Cadillac, Imperial and 
Lincoln, are not the same, although they are marketed as 
“premium” automobiles, to use the phrasing of the tire com- 
panies. 

And if somebody marketed three lines of low-priced cars, 
to be sold in department stores and mail-order houses in com- 
petition to Ford, Chevy and Plymouth, they might, or might not 
be the same as the Big Three, even if they were made as 
“special brand” cars by the factories of the Big Three. They 
might, in some cases, be better — and they might, in other 
cases, be as good. 

For final consideration of the tire buyer is still another seg- 
ment of the market, occupied by seconds, blemished tires and 
other new tires rejected for various reasons by either the build- 
ers or the wholesale distributors. 

And what’s the matter with these seconds, or blemished tires? 

Seldom are they ever ready to blow — for the tire makers 
just don’t permit tires with broken cord bodies to leave the 
factory — no matter how tempting the offer of junk tire buyers 
may be. 





But they can be tires rejected somewhere along the line for 
being hopelessly out of balance, badly out of round or having 
other flaws which aren’t visible to the naked eye but make 
the tire a mighty unsatisfactory thing to have on your wheels. 

The last department in tire-making involves retreads, or 
recaps, as they are sometimes called. This business, which grew 
up during the dollar-short days of the depression, really came 
into full flower during World War II, when tires grew more 
precious (and far more negotiable) than diamonds. Because of 
the frightful problems of trying to make rubber out of almost 
any substance that would melt, the retreaders had difficult days 
and retread quality sank to levels which upset everyone. Still, 
they were better than walking. 

After the war, however, the retreaders refused to lie down 
and be counted among the casualties. Freed of restrictions, the 
big rubber companies again produced a superior grade of 
camelback tread rubber. Indeed, much of it today is the identical 
tread rubber used on new, first-line tires. As equipment com- 
panies perfected new tire molds, new methods, so the retread 
business prospered. 

Some of the big rubber companies went into the retreading 
field themselves, paying careful attention to the quality of tire 
carcasses they chose for retreading, and doing the retread work 
with the same rubber and tread depth they put into new tires, 
even boasting a “customer satisfaction” guarantee the same as 
their brand tires. 

A careful shopper, who knows his dealer, knows a little 
about tires and understands something of what retreading is 
all about, can still make an excellent saving on retreaded tires. 
Three basic things determine their quality: the original quality 
of the casing, the quality of retread rubber used and the repu- 
tation of the retreader for quality workmanship. 

This is as good a time as any to talk about what old tires 
are worth — and what a retailer means when he says he'll take 
them in trade for more than they’re worth. 

Generally, tire dealers seem to agree that on a national basis, 
a retreadable blackwall tire has a value of somewhere between 
$2.50 and $3.00. And this concerns an original-equipment or 
first-line tire. Most casings that were marginal in quality when 
new, appear more like limp rags than tires when they are re- 
moved from the car after the last traces of tread disappear. 

Whitewall tires of generally good quality have a turn-in 
value of something like $3.00 to $3.50 — and of course, these 
prices will vary from state to state, from season to season, and 
to a degree from size to size, depending on their availability. 

Used tires which still have a percentage of road miles left 
in the tread are valued on a percentage of the new tire price — 
but the tread must be substantial, and the buyer will measure 
it with a special gauge, if he sees value in re-selling it as a 
used tire. 

At this rate, when a dealer offers you $20 each for your old, 
bald tires, you must understand he’s using an age-old sales 
device to get you to buy an expensive new set of tires. Of 
course, he has over-priced the new tires by a sufficient margin 
to let him over-allow you for your old biscuits. No point in 
getting huffy about it just make sure you understand it. 

For the same thing happens when an auto dealer offers you 
$1500 for a tired old sedan which you know can’t be worth 
more than $250. This is just one way to deal for merchandise, 
and if you deal this way, do it with your eyes open. 

Now to judging what kind of tires you should buy if it has 
become, to quote an old tire slogan — Time to Re-Tire. 

If you’re satisfied with the service obtained from your worn- 
out tires, why not go back to the same brand — and the same 
“level” or “line”? If you’re in a shopping mood, try the regular 
outlets, such as your favorite filling station (they sell 33 per 


cent of all replacement tires), a company-owned tire outlet 
(they, and other tire dealers sell another 35 per cent or so), or 
your neighborhood tire shop. Get prices, compare them, and 
by all means, stick with your intention of replacing with the 
same tires you now have. 

If, during your shopping, you are asked to buy a better 
quality of the same, or a different brand, determine by looking 
at cross sections, reading literature and similar means, whether, 
for your purposes they are better — and what’s more — are they 
worth the extra price, considering how you'll use them. 

And if someone proposes a cheaper quality, or a lower price 
in a special brand, make the same sort of checkup. One un- 
failing test for this sort of problem is to simply feel of the 
cheaper tire offered. If it has a weaker, less durable cord body 
and tread thickness, the “feel test” will make your decision 
pretty obvious. Really low-quality, low-low-priced tires usually 
have an extremely flimsy feeling when you press the tire carcass 
together, or spread the beads apart with your bare hands. 

And now let us suppose that your experience with the old 
tires dictates a change — that your spouse is taking over the 
car for limited-distance, slow-speed driving. This kind of use 
will enable you to buy a much cheaper tire than original 
equipment — perhaps a good-quality set of retreads. But you 
still can’t toss quality out the window. You don’t want a tire 
that will blow if it hits a curbing, that will be out of round 
or out of balance so that wheel balancing problems will drive 
both you and your mechanic crazy. 

So again let good, horse sense be your watchword — and here 
your best guide can be an understanding merchant who values 
your business and wants you back to spend more tire dollars 
with him next year, and all the years of his business life. 

On the other hand, let us assume that your car use has 
changed so you'll be driving the turnpikes and freeways at 
speeds up to (and maybe just a little bit beyond) the legal 
speed limit. continued 


Here is an X-ray of a passenger tire: 1, the non-skid; 
2, the undertread; 3, the cord body (the angle of the 
plies determines the handling characteristics of 

the tire); 4, the chafer strip (protects bead area of 
tire from chafing action of rim) ; 5, bead sealing 
rings (tubeless tires) ; 6, the bead; 7, tubeless liner. 
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A GUIDE TO BUYING TIRES continued 


Both thrift and a sense of safety dictate that you'd better look 
harder for quality and think less about price. 

First off, you'll find a continuing argument (in which even 
the major rubber companies don’t agree) about the respective 
merits of Tyrex or rayon and nylon as a cord material. 

It is a fact that a very high percentage of all racing tires use 
nylon cord bodies, if that means anything to you. Nylon is 
resistant to critical stretching and impact. It will not rot if the 
tread is cut and the cords exposed to wet and weather. A given 
amount of nylon has more tensile strength than the same 
amount of rayon. Nylon has the disadvantage of “morning 
thump,” caused because the tires “stretch” and develop flat 
spots from standing overnight. These disappear as soon as the 
tire is lightly heated by running. In a tire used only for very 
brief trips, it may not heat up enough to dispel this thump. 
And that is the major reason why new cars are not equipped 
with nylon cord tires —no auto dealer or factory wants his 
new car to make a bumping sound when it starts off in the 
morning. 

On the strength issue, Tyrex-rayon people point out that their 
cord is certainly safe for driving at all legal speed limits — and 
indeed it is. And they do run quieter than the nylons. So the 
choice again, is pretty well up to you. 

There once was another choice between tubed and tubeless 
tires, but this argument is pretty well solved in favor of tubeless. 
Their big asset is that they offer a “slow-out” condition if they 
should blow, for there is no inner tube to burst the casing with 
the impact of a cannon shell. There once were cases of trouble 
with proper rim sealing (for the rim seal is how a tubeless 





holds air) in some early brands. But this has been overcome 
by all major makers, and rim-leak troubles now are usually 
traced to careless, improper dismounting or mounting of tubeless 
tires. If poor mounting actually damages the bead-seat of the 
tires, then it may be necessary to operate it with a tube for 
the rest of the tread life. But even if this occurs, it is no major 
tragedy. 

Premium or high-speed tires usually are offered in three 
types (although not all major or special brands are offered in 
all three types). The first is a regulation tubeless tire, built with 
extra strength, sometimes with extra plies, extra rubber in both 
sidewalls and tread to give greater safety and longer life. 

Next kind of premium is the simple, one-chamber, puncture- 
sealing, which has a sealant running around inside the tire. This 
is calculated to flood into a nail hole or similar small 
rupture and seal the tire, at least until it can be more properly 
repaired. 

Finally, and most expensive, is a type which uses a sealed 
inner air chamber. These tires have long been on the market, 
and offer the final protection that even with a severe puncture 
or casing break, they will not totally deflate, for the inner 
chamber will continue to hold air and will carry you to a filling 
station, where you can have an attendant mount your spare. 

One major thing to consider in the whole problem of buying 
a tire for really high-speed driving is the relentless problem 
of heat. Heat kills tires more than any single wear factor, 
except perhaps peeling rubber away from stop signs, which 
again involves the instantaneous production of enormous quanti- 
ties of heat. 

Engineers know that the thicker the plies, the thicker the 
tread, the heavier the entire tire body——the more heat it 
produces. 

This is what keeps tire builders from plastering great masses 





a little-known international 
event produces interesting 
gas mileage results 


OBIL OIL COMPANY is well known for its annual 

Mobilgas Economy Run that chalks up some of the 
most economical miles driven by Detroit cars each year. 
This race is characterized by top professional economy 
drivers, months of planning, finely tuned new cars and 
tight nerves. 

On the other hand, Mobil Oil is not so well known 
for several other economy runs it sponsors. These are 
sometimes informal, happy-go-lucky affairs, where be- 
sides the serious business of getting the best miles per 
gallon possible everybody has a lot of fun. These races 





ITTLE ECONOMY RUN 
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of tread rubber on tires, thus making them wear for endless 
driving. Tread rubber beyond a certain point makes heat the 
enemy of the tire——the sure producer of stripped treads or 
blowouts. 

Indeed for very high-speed tires, such as those used in 
world land record cars like those of Dr. Nathan Ostich, Mickey 
Thompson and Donald Campbell, there is no tread mounted — 
only a skin-thick coating of rubber over the tire cords — and 
in most cases, you can count the cords in the sidewalls, so thin 
is the coating. As a result, these 300-400-mph cars make pass 
after pass along the salt with no noticeable tire wear — and two 
decades ago, the speed record cars would set their heavier- 
treaded tires aflame in a single pass over the salt bed. 

About the only area left concerns a new and difficult market 
for tire-makers, the growing enthusiasm for sports cars and 
other ultra-high-performance road and racing machinery. Be- 
cause the U.S. tire industry has long thought solely in terms 
of maximum tread wear for passenger car and truck tires, their 
tread compounds were always on the “hard” or wear-resistant 
side. 

“Hard” treads must suffer in the road grip department, and 
U.S. manufacturers compensated for this with varied and care- 
fully engineered tread designs. When European cars began to 
pour in from across the water, they were equipped — at least, 
the faster models — with natural rubber tires, designed for best 
possible grip on the winding, often-wet roads of England and 
Europe. 

Road racers were quick to see that these natural rubber 
treads were superior for high-speed cornering, and American 
tire engineers set to work to equal or beat their European 
competitors at this game of stickiness in corners, low rate of 
tire squeal and more perfect grip in wet weather at high speeds. 
They are close to their goal in some departments; they have 








passed it in others. Two builders — Firestone, traditionally a 
racing tire development firm, and Goodyear — both have ex- 
cellent road racing tires, although neither has gone the “full 
route” of a really putty-soft, super-sticky tire for certain courses. 
What they lack in stick, however, they more than make up 
for in tread wear. 

Tire men are unanimous in cautioning casual sports and 
custom car drivers against buying full-out racing tires for 
street use. They are apt to give a very stiff ride, which can be 
uncomfortable in long drives, and while they may not howl 
on corners, they do have a persistent “sing” on the pavement, 
which can again cause a high degree of driver-passenger dis- 
comfort. 

This issue of “howl” in corners brings up the newest develop- 
ment in tires—a butyl tread compound, just now going into 
active sales channels, which produces a softer, hard-gripping 
tire, and totally does away with howl in corners. Firestone is 
the sole “major” retailing this item. 

It is one example of the kind of steady research which has 
turned tire-making into one of the nation’s most research- 
conscious industries. Such research, and the continual flow of 
new products which results from it, should be evidence enough 
to halt the old wives’ tales which plague the tire people juse 
as they do the auto builders. 

About all this, I must certainly say that the only chance of 
a tire buyer making a terrible mistake in this enlightened year 
of 1961 will come from his own pursuit of an utterly magical 
and impossible formula. 

This is best expressed as the device whereby, through our 
great cleverness and innate cunning, we persuade ourselves 
that any really smart shopper can manage to get large amounts 
of something for absolutely nothing. Now, as always, you get 
what you pay for. /MtT 


















are characterized by inexperienced drivers, mostly young- 
sters who haven’t had a driver's license for a year; by 
older cars, usually the family bus, some of which are 10 
years old; and by a route that even the officials are not 
quite sure of till the night before the race. 

One of the most interesting of these “Little Economy 
Runs” took place this spring. The race was one of the 
few truly international automobile events held in this 
country. The students of Ferndale, Washington High 
School teamed up to oppose student drivers from Lang- 
ley, B.C. (Canada). 

And it may surprise many persons to learn that these 
inexperienced drivers in their venerable automobiles 
often turned in a better miles-per-gallon record than did 
similar cars in the major Economy Run! 

The route consisted of about 50 miles in the United 
States and about 40 miles of Canadian highway. Each 
car was filled with gas at Ferndale and topped off on its 
return. The observers who rode in each car were parents 
and instructors from the opposing school. : 

Langley High School entered four Chevrolets, one a 
pickup, three Pontiacs, three Plymouths, two Fords, two 
Meteors, and an Austin, Volvo, Zephyr, Corvair, Vaux- 
hall, Valiant, Buick, Chrysler and an International pick- 
up. Ferndale drove nine Chevrolets, seven Fords, four 


Ramblers, three Buicks, two Plymouths, a Falcon, Mer- 
cury, Oldsmobile, Dodge, Pontiac and International 
Travelall. 

Considering the variety, the age of the cars and the 
trucks’ high axle ratios, the final mileages were excep- 
tionally good. Ferndale had a team score of 21.8 mpg, 
while Langley averaged 22.4 mpg. 

But some of the individual scores were equally as 
startling. A 1960 Rambler turned in 29.6 mpg; a 1951 
Meteor, 24.05; 1954 Ford, 26.9; 1960 Pontiac Lauren- 
tian, 23.4; 1955 Chevrolet, 26.1; and a 1960 Falcon, 
34.2. The Falcon was exactly 1.58 mpg better than the 
32.68 mpg with which a 1961 Falcon won the major 
Mobilgas Economy Run this year. 

Part of the excellent mileages can be explained by 
the ideal terrain in Northern Washington and Southern 
Canada. It is flat over most of the route and is the type 
of road any economy run driver would love to compete 
on. But the results are undoubtedly due more to the time 
limit than anything else. The time allowed for the run 
was approximately three hours, making an average speed 
of around 30 mph. 

If the “Little Economy Run” proves anything, it 
proves that nearly anyone can get better mileage — if he 
wants to drive slow enough. /Mt 
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MT TESTS SIX 
STANDARD SIZE 


WAGONS 


OT SINCE THE FIRST all-metal sedans appeared has another 

body style captured the fancy of the car-buying public 
like the station wagon. Only a decade ago station wagons were 
for the most part impractical personal cars, as far as most 
Americans were concerned. Today more than one out of every 
four cars sold is a station wagon, and this percentage is gradually 
increasing. In fact, there are many well-informed persons in 
Detroit who seriously believe that before another decade is 
past station wagons will outnumber all other body styles put 
together! 

This tremendous upsurge in interest in station wagons has 
changed much of the detail design and even the overall purpose 
of wagons. Still most car buyers have not changed in their 
concept of what a station wagon is. In most instances the 
standard-size wagons tested for this report are not what they 
are often thought to be. 

Many persons seem to think that station wagons are still 
the stark, utilitarian vehicles they once were. But in recent 
years the standard-size wagon has become more and more 
closely related to its sedan counterpart. Today there are 
station wagon chassis that are virtually identical to the sedan 
on which it is based. This means that the person who is 
interested in a standard-size station wagon must be well 
informed, not only as to the difference in makes, but to the 
difference between a stock station wagon and the options 
available. 

If the wagon is intended for light-duty hauling, shopping 
trips and occasional fast highway trips with the family, any 
of the wagons tested will be adequate with no options. But 
if heavier loads, or even rugged camping trips on secondary 





Moror TRENpD’s test of standard-size wagons included 
driving extensively the wagons shown on the left. Listed 
from top to bottom, they are: Chevrolet, Dart, Ford, 
Plymouth, Pontiac and Rambler. Body shells that are 
shared are Chevrolet and Pontiac, although frames are 
different; and Plymouth and Dart. Rambler, Plymouth and 
Dart have unit-construction bodies, while Ford, Chevrolet 
and Pontiac have conventional sheet metal. 
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Chevrolet third-seat passengers have 
more legroom, since spare tire is 
now stored vertically on left side. 


roads are the rule rather than the exception, a look at the heavy- 
duty suspension options is almost mandatory. The person who 
intends to use a standard-size wagon consistently for heavy- 
duty purposes is bound to be disappointed otherwise. This is 
simply because no standard-size wagon will haul all the material 
that can be loaded into it, if that material is heavy enough. 

Two good examples prove this. No wagon will safely haul 
250 common bricks and two passengers, nor will any wagon 
safely haul 15 bags of cement and two passengers. Either of 
these loads can be stacked inside the wagons listed in this report, 
but none of the suspensions is designed to accommodate a 
load like this. It is true that there is probably enough margin 
designed into the suspension to haul such a load for a short 
distance — but even this short distance could damage the 
suspension enough so that eventually every spring and shock 
absorber would have to be replaced. 





Rambler, above, has reclining seats which add several 
feet to cargo compartment. Pontiac, right, has 
practical layout, but carpeted floor limits utility. 


Ford’s rear area stores spare tire; 
third seat, when installed, is front 
facing and is located near center. 
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Fortunately, the makers have anticipated that some individuals 
will want to use a wagon for heavy-duty purposes and provide 
as regular production options a heavy-duty suspension kit. 
Generally speaking, these kits are relatively inexpensive if 
ordered on the wagon, and relatively expensive if ordered later. 

Of course, a wagon with heavy-duty springs will also ride 
harsher when it is unloaded, but as the load increases, the 
ride will smooth out. 

Another important choice facing the buyer of a standard-size 
wagon is the selection of the interior materials. Lately wagons 
have become as plush inside as the sedan — and with a lot of 
expensive, showy interior materials. This is all well and good 
if the prime use of the wagon is transportation, with incidental 
hauling. But if the uses are reversed, it is well to remember that 
the flashier materials are often the most difficult to keep clean. 

Along with the advantages of size, the wagons tested all 
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Plymouth-Dart second seat folding is 
fast and easy, but construction 
leaves an uncomfortable gap at base. 
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Ford’s roll-down rear window handle 
folds over into compact ornament, 
which conceals and protects lock. 





MT TESTS SIX STANDARD-SIZE WAGONS 


have some minor disadvantages in common. One is comfort, 
and passengers in the second seat are never as comfortable as 
in the back seat of a sedan. Part of this is because the second 
seat is narrower in order to fold, and partly because the 
second seat frequently has firmer padding and less of it. One 
term that is frequently used, but seldom true is “nine-passenger” 
for the three-seat versions. The third seat is seldom much wider 
than the minimum width of the cargo floor (distance between 
the wheel wells). This is often as much as a full foot narrower 
than the front seat and hiproom is adequate for only two adults. 
It seems that a better term would be “three-seat.” 

Outside of options, a choice that more station wagon 
enthusiasts are facing this year is whether to buy a compact 
or a standard-size wagon. For practical purposes, the compact 
wagons began appearing in quantity and variety during the 
middle of the 1960 model year. They gained force this year 
and have steadily increased in popularity — even faster than 
the standard-size wagons. Part of this can be explained by price 
— the compacts are less expensive to buy and to operate. And 
perhaps part of it is due to the person who picks a compact 
wagon instead of a sedan for his second car. But for the in- 
dividual who is choosing between a compact or a standard- 
size wagon there are four major areas of consideration. 

One is maneuverability. Compacts are far easier to drive 
around town and to park. But most of the standard-size wagons 
are no more difficult to maneuver than their sedan counterparts. 
Another consideration is comfort and ride. Generally speaking, 
big wagons have a softer ride, with more interior room for 
the passengers. 

An important consideration is cargo capacity, and the 
standard-size wagons do have more— generally speaking, an 
average of about 25 per cent more. But even this is not too 
much of an advantage, as in the case of the Falcon and Comet 
with 80 cubic feet, as opposed to the Ford’s 100 cubic feet. 
The missing 20 feet amount to almost the same capacity as 
the trunk on a Ford sedan, and for many persons the Falcon or 
Comet will be sufficient. Of course, the standard-size wagons 
have more tolerance to heavy loads. This, with their bigger rear 
openings, is one of their major advantages. 

Another advantage the standard-size wagons have is a wide 
choice of powerful engines that will move the wagon faster 
and more effortlessly. Of course, much of this advantage is lost, 
since without optional heavy-duty springs the standard-size 
wagon will not haul enough weight to make the extra power 
for this purpose alone worth while. 
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Spare tire cover demonstrates the 
hidden cargo compartment depth 
in the rear of Pontiac’s wagon. 









Chevrolet 


THOUGH THE CHEVROLET station wagon has below-average 
cargo capacity and cargo compartment length for its class, 
it has a good basic layout and an extra cargo compartment 
that make it one of the most practical all-around station wagons 
in the standard-size class. 

Chevrolet offers the same engine options for its wagons as 
for its sedans. And, since there are no significant engineering 
changes to compensate for the wagon’s average 400 pounds 
extra weight, the heavy-duty springs and brake options are a 
worthwhile consideration. The three-seat Nomad wagon driven 
for this report handled well enough for normal highway use 
with a light load. As the load increased, however, the ease with 
which it negotiated any type of road was lessened considerably. 

The total cargo volume figure includes a hidden cargo com- 
partment beneath the rear cargo floor. Rear cargo compartments 
are not new but are usually limited to just enough room for 
the spare tire. A GM feature this year was to move the gas 
tank to the fender well and use the resulting space for additional 
trunk space. On the wagon this amounts to an area that is 
exceptionally practical and creates an area that is actually half 
as large as a standard trunk on a sedan. A separate lock that 
will permit leaving valuables inside a parked, unlocked wagon 
is available as an extra-cost option. One disadvantage brought 
about by this arrangement is that since the tank is on the left 
and the spare tire on the right, the minimum width between 
the wheel wells is the maximum width for much of the cargo 
floor. 

To convert the interior to maximum cargo capacity, the 
second seat is folded over and compressed against the seat 
bench. When the second seat is folded, two hinged panels fill 
up the space between the seat back and the cargo compartment. 
These panels lock the second seat down and are released by 
pulling them up slightly. 

The rear-facing third seat is set well into the concealed cargo 
compartment, reducing its capacity to 5.5 cubic feet, but also 
permitting fair head space, and since the spare tire is not in 
the well, reasonably good legroom. Two adults or three small 
children can be seated in moderate comfort. Entry and 
exit are not too easy, since the tailgate must be stepped over, but 
this is a disadvantage shared with all drop-leaf tailgate wagons. 
The seat back folds up, and the bench tumbles over to convert 
the rear area to passenger position. 





By designing the gap at the front of 
the folded second seat, Ford has 
made available a small, bonus space. 
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Plymouth’s mechanical rear door lock, 
an option, is turned with a coin, 
child-proofing the back seat. 





Dodge Dart 


ODGE’S DART almost becomes another car in its station wagon 

form. The major difference is an additional four inches in 
wheelbase and five inches more length. Although these differ- 
ences add up to slightly changed handling and ride, both 
these qualities in the Pioneer test wagon were roughly equiv- 
alent to the Dart sedan tested earlier this year — something 
that is not always true of a standard-size wagon. 

Part of the better handling is traceable to the beefed-up 
suspension. The front spring is heavier, and an additional 
leaf in the rear is standard. With the wagon’s heavier weight 
the ride is little changed, although there is some improve- 
ment, which is a natural result of the additional wheelbase. 
Corners are taken fairly flat at normal speeds, and high-speed 
stability is excellent for the standard-size wagon class. Together 
with its non-identical twin, the Plymouth wagon, Dart is easily 
the best-handling wagon of those tested for this issue. More- 
over, the beefed-up suspension gives the Pioneer greater toler- 
ance to moderately heavy loads, although extended hauling of 
heavy cargo will affect the handling and tax the suspension 
system. About the only disadvantage of the engineering changes 
is the bigger turning circle, which decreases maneuverability. 

Another structural advantage that becomes more apparent 
as the car becomes older is its unit-construction body. Station 
wagons are often used on rough roads, and the unit body has far 
more resistance to shake and rattle than the more conventional 
bolt-on body construction. 

Although the Dart has a relatively low total cubic capacity 
for its cargo compartment, the wagon has several other excellent 
measurements that make it practical for most hauling jobs. 
The length from the front seat, and from the back seat, to the 
tailgate is good, and many items that are long enough to require 
folding the second seat on other wagons will fit with ease with 
the Dart’s second seat in normal position. 

The second seat bench tumbles and rests on two sturdy 
arms, while the seat back folds into the bench position for 
maximum cargo capacity. This is a relatively simple and quick 
method, but the relation of the bench to the back leaves a gap 
which puts a slight limitation on comfort. 

The third seat is rear facing, and legroom is somewhat 
cramped since the spare tire is stored beneath it. Passenger 
entry is moderately good, since rails on the side and a rubstep 
help steady a person getting it. 


Even though hampered by tailgate, 


entry into Dart’s third seat is made 
fairly easy by grab handles and step. 


With its second seat in passenger 
position, the Dart Wagon has con- 
siderable space in back cargo area. 





Ford 


ORD WAS COMPLETELY RESTYLED this year, and in the case of 

the station wagon the changes are practical as well as visual. 
In fact, some of the complaints about last year’s Ranch Wagon 
have been virtually eliminated. In the rear the back has been 
squared off, adding space to the cargo compartment. The old 
transom-type window has been replaced with a roll-up window, 
and the too-narrow tailgate has been widened. 

Like their sedan counterparts, the station wagons have as 
standard the six-cylinder engine, with all V-8 powerplants 
available optionally. Engineering changes are few, but the 
extra half-inch of brake shoe width in front and the slightly 
firmer suspension are worth while. These differences made no 
significant change in the road behavior of the Ranch Wagon 
driven for this report. Handling in corners and at high speeds 
is inferior to a Ford sedan. It is adequate for up to moderately 
heavy loads, but if the wagon consistently hauls heavy cargo, 
the optional heavy-duty suspensions are almost mandatory. 

Of the wagons tested for this issue, Ford’s cargo box is 
the best for general use according to the specifications. With a 
good overall length, 100 inches, the highest interior, 33 inches, 
and the most capacity, 100 cubic feet, the Ranch Wagon will 
haul items that will be just a shade too unwieldy to get into 
other wagons. 

For loading purposes the cargo compartment is also far 


superior to last year’s wagon. The most important improve- 
>. 


ment is the new drop-leaf tailgate that is now seven inches 
wider. The previous rear opening was wide at the top, but the 
bottom was much too narrow to accommodate many items with- 
out juggling or tilting them. 

As was mentioned earlier, the new tailgate did away with 
the transom and the rear window now rolls down. On the test 
wagon this was done with a crank handle located just below 
the belt line that folds and conceals the lock beneath it. An 
electrically operated lift is available optionally. 

Folding the second seat for maximum cargo capacity is not 
as simple as on Ford’s compact stablemate, the Falcon. The 
seat back folds over and compresses the seat bench. The seat 
back and bench are flush, and a metal cover fills up the open 
area just behind the front seat. The detents for down and up 
position have been improved this year and are effective latches 
for either position. 

continued 
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Plymouth 


N 1949 PLYMOUTH INTRODUCED three short-wheelbase models 

—a coupe, a sedan and an all-metal, smooth-sided station 
wagon called the Suburban. The coupe and sedan were soon 
forgotten, but the Suburban was one of the most useful, easiest- 
maneuvering and smooth-handling station wagons ever built. 
Many persons give this car credit for creating today’s station 
wagon popularity. The 1961 Suburban is longer, wider and 
lower, but much of the utilitarian purposes has been bred out 
of the line in favor of plushness and eye appeal. 

Except for the obvious changes in styling, the Plymouth 
Sport Suburban driven for this report is virtually identical 
mechanically to the Dart wagon. Along with its non-identical 
twin, Plymouth is the best all-around handling standard-size 
wagon. Even with a moderate load it moves out effortlessly, 
corners well and has an excellent ride at high speeds. The 
Suburban has an extra leaf spring in back, which not only 
compensates for the wagon’s extra weight but makes it much 
more tolerant of the cargo that a wagon usually is asked to 
carty. 

Setting the Suburban up for total cargo capacity is a 
matter of tumbling the front seat bench forward, then folding 
the seat back down into the space formerly occupied by the 
bench. In the rear, the third seat folds in much the same manner. 
It is one of the quickest, and most practical, solutions to the 
seat-folding problem. Unfortunately, to make things work 
smoothly, there is about a two-inch gap where the bench and 
back join when in seating position. This gap makes the second 
seat a little less comfortable than the front seat. The third seat 
has about average headroom and hip space. Passengers here 
must share their legroom with the spare tire, which makes it 
cramped for two adults. 

According to the dimensions, the Suburban is slightly below 
par for total cubic capacity. The wagon does have two excellent 
dimensions though— both the minimum (second seat up) 
and maximum (full cargo capacity) overall length measure- 
ments. Items that are too long to be loaded in many wagons 
will fit in the Suburban with the tailgate up. For the person 
who needs the extra space, the two-seat Suburban can be fitted 
with captive-air tires and the area in the rear used as a con- 
cealed cargo compartment. This increases the cargo capacity 
by eight cubic feet and brings the total capacity slightly 
above average. 


Pontiac 


B' A SMALL MARGIN Pontiac station wagon has somewhat less- 
than-average capacity for standard-size wagons. But just 
a glance at the Safari driven for this report was quick proof 
that Pontiac’s design is slanted as much toward luxury standards 
as it is toward utilitarian purposes. 

The Safari has good stability both on tight corners and on 
the open highway. Although not the best-handling wagon in 
the group tested, its high-speed ride is excellent. Part of this 
could be credited to the slightly wider tread, but the better 
ride is due mostly to a rear stabilizer bar which is found only 
on the wagon. 

Pontiac uses the standard GM body this year, and although 
the measurements are slightly less than average for the group 
tested, the wagon has a good practical layout and enough cargo 
space to be nearly equivalent to any other standard-size wagon. 

One of the advantages of the current Pontiac wagon design 
is the concealed cargo compartment in the rear. This adds a 
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little more than 10 cubic feet to the carrying capacity and 
keeps the cargo out of sight. The spare tire is now on the 
right side and stored vertically. On the left the gas tank is also 
vertical and occupies space that was formerly devoted to the 
cargo compartment. Both units are covered by similar material, 
and the cover extends from the wheel well to the tailgate. This 
means that for almost all types of loads, except those which 
will fit over the second seat, the minimum width listed is as 
wide as any cargo that can be hauled. 

For maximum cargo capacity the second seat folds over, 
and a metal section snaps into place to hold it down. A slight 
pull up on the piano-hinged metal section releases the seat 
to return it to the normal passenger position. 

As mentioned earlier, the Safari leans toward luxuriousness 
as well as practicality. The cargo floor covering shows this 
plainly. A carpet which matches the interior, the covering 
precludes many loads, such as dirt, sand, ashes, etc., from 
being hauled. Of course, such loads could be hauled, but a 
protective covering would have to be used for the floor. Metal 
strips protect the carpet and make sliding cargo in much easier. 
But on stops, starts and corners the cargo is more liable to 
shift, since the metal offers little resistance to sliding. 


Rambler 


HEN CLASSIFIED with standard-size wagons, Rambler’s Classic 
W:. somewhat below par, as far as the specifications of the 
cargo compartment go. However, the Classic has advantages 
found on no full-size wagon, and with the standard roof-top 
luggage carrier will carry as much cargo. 

In its station wagon version the Classic has as standard 
equipment the sedan’s heavy-duty spring option. Of all the 
wagons tested in this issue the transition from sedan to wagon 
seems to be better compensated for in the springing. In fact, 
the wagon actually handles better on corners and has better 
stability at high speeds than a Classic sedan. It also accom- 
modates a heavy load better, and bottoming, swaying or other 
adverse handling effects are not noticeable unless the load is 
excessively heavy. 

Changing the cargo compartment to maximum Capacity is 
simpler on the Classic than on most wagons — simply fold 
the second seat over. Yet, this is not the best arrangement. 
The seat back does not compress the bench unless it is strapped 
down. This is neither an easy job, nor is it effective. The 
snaps tend to come loose and let the seat return to a cocked 
position, creating an uneven cargo floor. This arrangement 
also leaves a space between the cargo floor and the front seat. 
Actually, this could be looked on unfavorably by the individual 
who wanted to haul long items; or favorably by the individual 
who wants to use the extra space for tall, narrow items like 
suitcases. 

The reason for the gap appears to be to give room for 
the optional reclining seats to fold back flat. This gives the 
Classic two distinct advantages. It can be used for sleeping 
without unloading the cargo compartment, or the passenger's 
seat alone can be folded down and items up to 10 feet in length 
can be hauled with the cargo door closed. 

The wagon driven for this test had a conventional drop-leaf 
tailgate that was average for practicality in loading and 
general use. But one option not on the test car is worthy of 
mention. This is the “fifth” door, which is a side-opening tail- 
gate. Standard in the three-seat version, it makes getting into 
the rear far simpler and heavy loads easier to load. This year 
it was made available optionally for the two-seat version and 
is a big advantage for some types of loading. /Mt 
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Full-range tests of Sweden’s HOT economy car 


HAT NORTHERN LIGHT on the automotive scene, Volvo, shines as 

brightly as ever. Despite the increasingly tough competition of 
our Own compacts, the popular Swedish make continues to 
stand out in its class for performance and roadability, economy 
and quality. 

MOTOR TREND tested both 60- and 85-hp versions of the 
latest 544 sedan, successor to the 444, and found them quite 
capable of holding their own against Detroit's smaller products. 

The 60-hp 544 is a recent, lower-priced addition to the 
Volvo line available in two forms, Special and Special Deluxe. 
Differences between them are simply a matter of finish. The 
Special, for example, is upholstered with fabric while the Special 
Deluxe has the same type of leatherette interior as the PV-544. 

The designation “PV” indicates the current model of the 
85-hp sedan that made Volvo famous in this country. With its 
responsive but reliable engine, it outperforms any U.S. make 
of similar power and does it on less fuel. 

MT’s choices for a full range test were a Special Deluxe 
and, of course, a PV-544. 

All three 544’s share a basic design that looks like the 
Falcon might have if Ford had produced its compact in the 
mid-1940’s. Actually, the two-door unit structure dates from 
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just that era, though it has been improved and refined con- 
stantly since then. It measures 177 inches overall and is mounted 
on a 102-inch wheelbase, slightly under the average for a 
domestic compact but larger than other imports in the same 
price range. The car is relatively narrow, however, and seats 
no more than four in comfort. 

That does not mean the 544 is crowded. The Swedes are 
one of the larger peoples of Europe and have made sure their 
favorite car has plenty of room inside. The driver has 39 inches 
of headroom and can push the seat back for as much as 47 
inches of legroom. 

Thanks to the depressed floor allowed by unit construction, 
the firmly-padded seats are at a comfortable height. The two 
in front are separate and have slightly contoured backs but 
do not qualify as true buckets. Their cushions have an almost 
convex surface, providing occupants with a feeling of sitting 
on rather than im them. 

The rear compartment has a normal bench seat with arm- 
rests set into the walls for added elbow room. Such a feature 
is possible because no clearance is needed to roll down the rear 
windows. For ventilation, they open outward slightly. 

The leatherette upholstery used in both the Special Deluxe 
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and PV-544 is attractive and serviceable. It is two-toned with 
upper portions of the seat backs and side panels pleated for 
a touch of elegance. 

Anticipating a Detroit announcement for 1962, the Volvo 
has built-in mounts for seat belts, front and rear, including 
provision for a diagonal “Sam Browne” strap across the chest. 
Among other safety features are padded visors and a padded 
dash, the latter topped with a dull black material to prevent 
windshield reflections. 

Because of the age of its design, the 544 is comparatively 
high and allows comfortable entry and exit. But the older 
styling has its faults, too. Rearward visibility, especially, is 
limited by present-day standards. 

As is true of most cars that have been produced for many 
years without basic change, the Volvo is extremely well put 
together. Solid proof of its quality occurs when a door is 
slammed. It must be forced shut if the windows are closed 
because the body is virtually airtight. 

Superficially, the Special Deluxe and PV-544 are identical. 
Anything said so far about one applies equally to the other. 
Once the ignition key is turned, however, they become quite 
different automobiles. 

Basic powerplant for both is a 97-cubic-inch ohv Four. 
As fitted to the Special Deluxe, it has a modest 7.4-to-1 com- 
pression ratio and a Zenith single-barrel carburetor to produce 
60 hp at 4500 rpm and 82 lbs.-ft. of torque at 2500 rpm. 
For the PV-544, valve timing is lengthened, compression 
is raised to 8.2-to-1 and carburetion is via two single-barrel 
SU’s of the horizontal type popular in a great many sports 
cars. The output figures are increased to 85 hp at 5500 rpm 
and 87 lbs.-ft. at 3500 rpm. 

A good look at those ratings reveals quite a bit about the 
characteristics of the two engines. Though the Special Deluxe 
has 15 fewer horses, it is only five lbs.-ft. short of the PV-544’s 
torque. And its peaking speeds for both are a full 1,000 rpm 
under the equivalent limits for the higher-powered engine. In 





Carburetion is the most obvious difference between the 
two Volvo powerplants. The 60-hp, foreground, has a 
single Zenith, while the 85-hp uses two horizontal SU’s. 
The engines also vary in valve timing and compression. 








MOTOR TREND TEST DATA 


Volvo PV-544 

Two-door sedan 

$2195 

Ohv 4 

97 cubic inches 

8.2-to-1 

Two Single-barrel 

85 @ 5500 rpm 

Four-speed manual 

4.56 

22 to 27 miles per gallon 

0-30 mph in 4.4 seconds, 0-45 
mph in 7.7 seconds and 0-60 
mph in 13.4 seconds 

Indicated 30, 45 and 60 mph are 
actual 31, 45 and 58.5 mph, 
respectively 

Indicated 100 miles is actual 97 miles 


24.0 Ibs. per horsepower 
88 


PER CUBIC INCH 





terms of use on the road, this means the sacrifice in power is 
accompanied by a gain in flexibility at lower engine speeds. 

This particular difference was borne out clearly when the 
two cars were actually driven. The smoother, quieter 60-hp 
machine was easier to start, especially when cold, and easier to 
operate in traffic. By way of contrast, the 85-hp ran a bit rough 
unless revs were kept high and that, in turn, increased its al- 
ready greater noise level. Indeed, the hotter engine caused 


MOTOR TREND TEST DATA 


Volvo 544 Special Deluxe 
Two-door sedan 

$1995 

Ohv 4 

97 cubic inches 


One single-barrel 

60 @ 4500 rpm 

Four-speed manual 

4.56 

23 to 28 miles per gallon 

0-30 mph in 5.6 seconds, 0-45 
mph in 10.5 seconds and 0-60 
mph in 18.1 seconds 

Indicated 30, 45 and 60 mph are 
actual 33, 47.5 and 62 mph, 
respectively 

Indicated 100 miles is actual 105 miles 


35.6 Ibs. per horsepower 
62 
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7.4-to-1 . 














































Driver’s Report: 


AMERICAN CONVERTIBLE 


gece AMERICAN is best known for compact size, economy and 
practicality. But the Custom convertible driven by MOTOR 
TREND’s staff for this report is ample proof that American Motors 
is well aware of the current trend toward compacts that have all 
these qualities and are also fun to drive. 

The only mechanical differences between the American sedan 
and convertible are in the rear axle. Instead of the normal gearing, 
the convertible has 3.78, 4.11 and 3.31 for the manual, overdrive 
and the automatic transmissions, respectively. 

The test car was equipped with the automatic, and the higher 
numerical ratio definitely improved acceleration despite the more 
than 100 pounds extra weight. With any transmission the convertible 
will undoubtedly get poorer mileage than the sedan, but since the 
American has one of the best fuel economy records of any domestic 
car, it is doubtful if the difference will be important. 

During MOTOR TREND’s more extensive test of the American 
sedan, several improvements in the high-speed ride were noted. The 
convertible rides even better at high speeds, and handling on cor- 
ners is also better. This is due to the heavier weight, which apparently 
improves the sprung-to-unsprung-weight ratio. 

American’s new body shell works out well for the convertible. 
The switch to the soft top has made a few changes in the back 
seat. The wheel wells, which are plainly visible in the sedan, are 
hidden by a wrap-around contoured panel. These panels serve as 
an extended armrest, although the padding is thin. Since the back 
seat is at best only suitable for two adults, it seems that this feature 
could be added to all Americans. The armrests make it more com- 
fortable and also make a surprising improvement in appearance. 
They do have one slight disadvantage, and perhaps this explains why 
they are not included on all models. The test car had reclining 
seats and part of their advantage is lost with the bigger armrests. 
The seat will tile only part of the way back, making it impossible 
for the passenger to recline all the way if he wants to sleep. 

On top of these armrests is another contoured panel, which stores 
the supporting arms when the top is folded down. A boot covers 
this compartment and snaps down tightly, staying firmly in place 
even at high speeds. 

The top is durable and will undoubtedly last as long as tops on 
more expensive convertibles. For closed car driving it is held in 
place with two latches, which firmly seal the front bar to the front 
of the windshield. It is raised or lowered by power and does not 
stick or jerk when being operated. 

In back the top has a zippered window to provide more air when 
the top is up. This window closes only across the top edge, leaving 
both vertical sides open. This might seem to be a poor arrangement, 
but during the test no water or wind leaked in. Of course, when 
the top is older, it might be a different story. 
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VOLVO ROAD TEST 


the car to have a harsher overall feel. 
Clutch action was sharper, for example, 
and the gearbox was stiffer. 

One difference, fuel consumption, was 
not as great as expected. The 60-hp car 
consumed between 23 and 28 mpg while 
the faster 85-hp produced an average only 
one mpg less, placing it in a 22-to-27 
mpg range. 

For the closest possible comparison, 
both test cars were equipped with four- 
speed gearboxes. Completing their power 
trains were 4.56 axles, standard in all 
versions of the 544. 

The 60-hp Special Deluxe clocked 
times of 5.6, 10.5 and 18.1 seconds from 
zero to speeds of 30, 45 and 60 mph, 
respectively, while the 85-hp PV-544 
turned in figures of 4.4, 7.7 and 13.4 
seconds. 

Both vehicles were accelerated to 30 
mph in first gear only, to 45 mph with 
a shift to second and to 60 mph through 
the first three ratios. Such a technique 
definitely strained the lower rpm limit 
of the 60-hp unit but was well within the 
normal operating capacity of the hotter 
job. 

The four-speed transmission is standard 
with the 85-hp engine and optional with 
the 60-hp. Fully synchronized, it has a 
3.13 first, 1.99 second and 1.36 third. 
Normally fitted to the 60-hp and avail- 
able on special order with the 85-hp is 
a three-speed, synchronized in the top two 
ratios only, with a 3.13 first and 1.55 
second. 

It is flexibility, rather than perform- 
ance, that is improved by the four-speed, 
making it a logical companion to the 
higher-revving PV-544 engine. With its 
more pliant low-end characteristics, the 
60-hp does not benefit as greatly from the 











Volwo rear seat has recessed armrests 
for extra elbow room, seats two in 
comfort. Both 60- and 85-hp versions 
are offered with leatherette finish. 
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closer ratios. It operates satisfactorily 
through the regular three-speed box. 

The transmission is controlled by a long 
lever rising from the floor. Easy to manip- 
ulate, it has short, precise throws in keep- 
ing with the solid, crisp feel of the whole 
car. 

Steering is light and quick. It is geared 
from 3.5 turns lock-to-lock and will turn 
the car around in a curb-to-curb circle of 
only 35.5 feet. It centers promptly and, at 
highway speeds, provides an excellent 
feeling of control. 

Firm spring rates keynote Volvo’s sus- 
pension. Independent coils with unequal 
A-arms are used at the front. Coils also 
support the rear axle, supplemented by 
radius arms to keep everything in place. 

On the highway, the 544 is remarkably 
stable for a small sedan. There is very 
little bounce or float and it is all too 
easy for a driver unfamiliar with the car 
to find himself going faster than intended. 
Cross winds cause a slight wander, an 
inevitable problem with a smaller, lighter 
car, but it is easy to keep under control. 

Cornering is firm and accurate. There 
seems to be a moderate amount of rol! 
on tight turns but it is partly an illusion 
that results from the high seating position. 

The ride is hard by U.S. standards and, 
while comfortable enough for most con- 
ditions, especially at higher speeds, it can 
be jarring on rough spots. Abrupt changes 
of surface are felt with particular harsh- 
ness. Riding qualities are quite satis- 
factory, though, over slowly-driven irreg- 
ularities, such as dirt roads. The shock 
absorbers react immediately to cancel re- 
bound. This, combined with an unusually 
good 7.3-inch ground clearance, makes 
the Volvo almost as suitable for moderate 
back country terrain as it is for fast high- 
way driving. And it is one of the top 
cars at its price for the latter assignment. 
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Driving contrels are well arranged but 
the dash is marred by a horizontal 
bar speedometer and warning lights 
for oil pressure and generator charge. 














RACING STOCKS 


by John Lawlor 


S PONTIAC 1961’s top performing car? Is the big Indian the stocker 
to keep an eye on this season at both drag strips and speedways? 
In my opinion, the answer is a loud “Yes!” Last year’s Pontiac 

set a blistering pace in quarter-mile acceleration to dominate NHRA’s 
Super Stock class. And, with lighter bodywork and new special 
performance equipment, the latest model shows promise of even 
greater success. 

Pontiac is also showing its rivals the quickest way around the 
top racing tracks, particularly those of a mile or more. As I write, 
the make has twice as many wins as any other in current NASCAR 
competition. 

What about the other hot stocks? The 409-cubic-inch Chevy 
looked like it might be a tough one to beat but, according to the 
latest word from the factory, only a few of these big mills exist 
and no more will be built until next year. Those in action will 
undoubtedly set a few records before the season is over but there 
are too few of them to dominate the overall picture. 

Much the same is true of the 413-cubic-inch powerhouses offered 
by Dodge and Plymouth. There aren’t enough of them in active 
competition to prove anything as a whole about the two makes. 

That leaves the 390-cubic-inch Ford as the biggest threat, one 
that’s been coming on strong in all forms of racing. 

But Ford’s really hot option, the 401-hp job with triple car- 
buretion, isn’t available as a factory-installed engine. It’s put 
together with equipment from the dealer’s parts bin, the same 
policy Pontiac follows with its top racing mills. 

Pontiac has been at this particular game quite a bit longer than 
Ford and seems prepared to go much further with it. New items 
are constantly appearing on the Big Chief's counter. For example, 
weight-saving radiators and bumpers made of aluminum and a 
floor-shift conversion for the three-speed manual transmission were 
announced just recently. 

So I expect to see Pontiac take the biggest share of the trophies 
this year for every type of race, from quarter-mile drags to 500-mile 
track events. 

Anyone who disagrees will have plenty of opportunity to watch 
me consume a dish or two of crow if I’m wrong. “Racing Stocks” 
is scheduled as a regular feature in MOTOR TREND, providing news 
and comments on just how the higher-powered production cars 
do in competition. 

By the end of the season, Ford partisans may have me on the 
spot. But I doubt it. Pontiac engineers usually know what to add 
to the parts list when the need arises. 
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by Dean Parker 


THE MAXIMUM TORQUE OUTPUT of an engine is more 
important in normal, everyday street and highway per- 
formance than maximum horsepower. 

And it’s just as easy to consider the torque factor in 
evaluating car performance figures. 

The factory rating is generally published right alongside 
the horsepower rating in specification tables. 

It’s there for everybody to see. 

And yet nobody seems to pay any attention to torque! 

The editors of MOTOR TREND feel this is because few 
people understand torque. 

How torque ratings are determined. 

The factors that affect torque. 

How to apply the torque rating as an index to perform- 


ance. 


Torque is nothing more than a twisting force. It is the type 
of force one would apply with a wrench on a bolt, or with a 
crank handle on the crankshaft of an engine. And, of course, 
this is the force that an automobile engine delivers at the fly- 
wheel through the pistons and connecting rods. Torque is a 
turning or twisting force that acts about a center of rotation. 
In the above cases this center of rotation would be the axis or 
center line of the bolt or the crankshaft. The force produces 
rotation about this axis. 

Engineers measure torque in terms of the rotational force 
and the distance at which it acts from the center of rotation — 
in other words, the effective length of the lever arm of the 
imaginary crank or wrench. Suppose we apply a force of 10 
pounds on the end of a crank arms that is, say, two feet long. 
The engineers would call this “20 pounds-foot” of torque. 
They multiply the 10 by two and get 20. We would have 
the same torque if we had 20 pounds acting on a crank arm 
one foot long —or if we had five pounds acting on a long 
four-foot arm. Thus, when we speak of an engine with a 
maximum torque of 350 pounds foot, this is equivalent to 
a force of 350 pounds acting on a lever arm one foot long. 
(Or we could call it 350 pounds-feet, in which case it would 
be equivalent to a force of ome pound on an arm 350 feet 
long. It really makes no difference.) 

The torque that an automobile engine will deliver with 
wide-open throttle will vary widely over the normal range of 
crankshaft speeds. At very low speeds — maybe around 200-300 
rpm — it can only develop enough torque to keep itself run- 
ning, without any outside load. The net torque output would 
be virtually zero. 

As speed builds up from here the torque rises. Factors like 
valve timing, spark timing, combustion time, etc., are coming 
into phase, so to speak, and the engine is running more efh- 
ciently. At some rpm in the medium-speed range — generally 
somewhere between 2,000 and 3500 rpm — the torque curve 
will reach a peak. This is where we “rate” the torque. This 
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is very near the engine’s most efficient operating speed. The 
cylinders are breathing in the biggest gulps of fuel-air mixture; 
the waste exhaust gases are being expelled most efficiently; 
combustion of the fuel-air charge is optimum, with just the 
right mixture turbulence and spark advance; internal engine 
friction is still low. The engine will show its minimum fuel 
consumption (in terms of pounds of fuel burned per hour 
per horsepower produced) in this range. 

As crankshaft rpm rises still higher, the torque begins to 
fall off. There are two main reasons: Internal engine friction 
is increasing at a rapid rate, which absorbs torque that would 
normally go to the flywheel. Also intake and exhaust breath- 
ing is getting less efficient. Carburetor venturis, manifold 
passages, ports, valves are restricting the high-velocity fuel-air 
flow more and more; valve timing that was selected to give 
smooth low-speed performance isn’t doing the job any more. 
Exhaust back-pressure builds up. All this combines to reduce 
combustion pressures and thus reduce the torque. 

Of course, the horsepower may still be going up all this 
time. Many don’t understand this, and it #s hard to explain. 
Horsepower is calculated by multiplying torque and rpm to- 
gether. But, essentially, the percentage drop in torque between 
two points on the horsepower curve is /ess than the percentage 
increase in rpm, so the horsepower would go up in this case. 

Take the 1961 Olds 88 engine, for example. The maximum 
horsepower is 250 at 4400 rpm. The torque at this point 
would be 298 Ibs.-ft. But the peak torque is 405 lbs.-ft. at 
a crank speed of 2400 rpm. In this case the torque dropped 
26 per cent between peak torque and peak horsepower — while 
the rpm increased 83 per cent. When the two rates are equal 
the horsepower curve peaks out. 

It should also be pointed out at this point that there is 
no inherent relationship between maximum horsepower and 
maximum torque. Two engines that develop the same horse- 
power may have widely different torques. For instance, the little 
151-cubic-inch four-cylinder Climax racing engine used by 
the British puts out about 240 hp at 6800 rpm — with a maxi- 





Assume you have two engines, both putting out 
a maximum torque of 350 Ibs.-ft. But one develops 
this torque at 2,000 rpm, while the other peaks at 
3200. Which engine will show more pep and acceler- 
ation in normal city and highway driving? The 2,000- 
rpm engine of course. With an average axle gear 
ratio of, say, 3.3-to-1 the car speed in high gear at 
2,000 rpm would be around 45-50 mph. At 3200 rpm 
the car speed would be 75-80 mph. In other words, 
with an engine that peaks its torque at 3200 rpm 
you will seldom get into the major torque range on a 
late-model car with economy axle ratio. Engines with 
torque peaks in the 2,000 to 2800 rpm range are 
the most practical. 
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—more important than horsepower? 


mum torque of 213 lbs.-ft. at 5200. Then we have the huge 
603-cubic-inch V-8 Continental truck engine that also peaks 
240 hp; but this is at a speed of only 2800 rpm —and the 
maximum torque is a whopping 503 /bs.-ft. at 1600 rpm! Ob- 
viously rpm is the key. Small high-speed engines develop 
good horsepower, but not much torque. The big-inch engines 
can’t wind up the rpm to develop a lot of horsepower in 
relation to cubic inches; but they put out gobs of torque. 

From the above it will be obvious that by far the most 
important factor in the torque output of an engine is its cubic 
inches of piston displacement. This factor largely determines 
the total combustion force acting through the pistons and 
rods to produce torque on the flywheel. With an average 
compression ratio of around 9-to-1 (compression also has a 
substantial effect on combustion forces), you will find an all- 
around average maximum torque for modern automotive engines 
of somewhere around one pound-foot per cubic inch. Examples 
in the 1961 model crop: The Pontiac economy engine puts 
out 390 lIbs.-ft. at 2,000 rpm with 389 cubic inches and 8.6-to-1 
compression. The Olds F-85 delivers 210 Ibs.-ft. at 2800 with 
215 cubic inches and 8.8-to-1. 

After cubic inches and compression ratio, the other big 
factor in torque is breathing. By getting more fuel-air mixture 
into the cylinders on each suction stroke we raise the com- 
bustion pressures and the torque. But the effect is more complex 
here. Changes in compression and cubic inches raise or lower 
the torque, but they don’t generally have much effect on the 
speed at which maximum torque is developed. On the other 
hand, changing the breathing efficiency by juggling valve 
timing, carburetion, valve lift, etc. can move the torque curve 
sideways as well as up and down. In other words, it can change 
the rpm of peak torque with or without changing the torque 
itself — and the torque may go up or down with an improve- 
ment in breathing! 

Let’s look at some specific examples from 1961 model spec 
tables. Consider the standard Corvette engine with 283 cubic 
inches and 9.5-to-1 compression. With a single four-barrel 
carburetor the maximum torque is 300 lbs.-ft. at 3,000 rpm. 
With two four-barrel carbs and no other changes the torque 
remains the same, but the speed at which the peak is developed 
jumps clear up to 3800 rpm. Then we stick in the long-duration 
“Duntov” camshaft. This brings the peak torque down to 
285 Ibs.-ft. — but puts the peak speed up a notch to 4200 rpm. 
In other words, as we “open up” the breathing by using more 
carburetor capacity and hotter valve timing we don’t do much 
for the torque figure — maybe even reduce it a little — but 
we push up the speed of maximum torque, so the engine 
puts out more in the high-speed range. Another interesting 
example is the standard Chevrolet 348-cubic-inch engine. The 
maximum torque here with a single four-barrel carb is 355 
lbs.-ft. at 2800 rpm. With three two-throat carbs and no 
other changes the torque holds at 355, while the peak speed 
jumps to 3200 rpm. A little thought will show that the torque 
curves on these two engines will cross somewhere between 
2800 and 3200 rpm, probably right around 3,000. The four- 
barrel will put out more torque (and horsepower) below 
3,000 rpm; above that the triple carbs will turn on—to a 
difference of 30 hp at the top end (250 vs. 280 hp). 

And a word about Chrysler's “Sonoramic” ram-induction 
manifolds. These have passage lengths around 30 inches that 





One way to evaluate the torque performance of a 
given engine is on a basis of cubic inches. One 
pound-foot of torque for each cubic inch is a good 
“par” figure for modern Detroit engines. 

If the torque rating is less than the cubic inches, 
you have a somewhat “de-tuned” engine. You would 
expect a relatively low compression ratio and “cool” 
valve timing here. An example is the standard 
Rambler American Six — 160 lbs.-ft. torque at 1600 
rpm with 195 cubic inches and 8-to-1 compression. 
If the torque is way ABOVE the cubic-inch figure, 
you have a real high-performance engine — high 
compression, relatively hot valve timing, plenty of 
carburetion. The Buick Electra — 445 Ibs.-ft. from 
401 cubic inches on 10.25-to-1 compression — is a 
case in point. 











give an acoustic pulse ram effect on the breathing at about 
2800 rpm. This boosts mid-range torque for passing on the 
highway. The Dodge-Plymouth 383-cubic-inch power pack 
engine produces 425 lbs.-ft. of torque at 3200 rpm with a 
single four-barrel carb. With Sonoramic the torque jumps up 
to 460 Ibs.-ft. and the speed comes down to 2800 rpm. This 
would be very noticeable on the road. 

There are many other examples we could discuss — but 
you get the idea. 

If you were buying a car strictly for speed competition — 
whether a Corvette for road-racing circuits or a Ford Interceptor 
hardtop for the drag strips — you wouldn’t worry about torque. 
The horsepower rating would tell you all you need to know. 
When you want to get a car around a road course or up a 
hill or down a drag strip in the shortest possible time you 
use the transmission to keep the engine winding up around the 
peak of the horsepower curve at all times. Horsepower is what 
gets the job done —and you're just hurting yourself if you 
let the engine speed drop to the peak torque point. At this 
point your horsepower has dropped off about 25 per cent 
from the peak. 

But how many of us ever drive like this? Not one per cent. 
The great majority of drivers do their driving with the engine 
running at low and medium speeds. I'll venture the opinon 
that not over 10 to 15 per cent of the cars on the 
road exceed 3200 rpm more than maybe a dozen times 
in a year! (About the only time you would normally do it 
is when winding up in the kick-down gear when passing 
another car on the highway — and you'll find that most drivers 
only hit the kick-down in emergencies, because the extra noise 
and vibration are alarming to passengers, not to mention the 
big gulps of gas the engine uses in the kick-down range.) In 
other words, the average driver seldom uses his maximum 
horsepower more than a few times in the life of his car. In 
this situation the maximum torque in the medium-speed range 
is the No. 1 performance factor. /mt 
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MT’S EUROPEAN EDITOR IN LONDON, GORDON WILKINS, FOUND THE NEW COUPE 


Driver’s Report: 





by Gordon Wilkins 





AN EXCELLENT CAR FOR SECURE HIGH-SPEED TOURING. 


A FIRST TEST OF THE MERCEDES 220SE 


To the magnificent line of Mercedes machines is added another outstanding car. This 
one, however, looks as if it might have been designed with American drivers in mind 


A TWO-DOOR COUPE VERSION of the 220-SE has just been 
added to the Mercedes-Benz range. It is a full four-seater 
with an immense luggage trunk and is the first Mercedes model 
to have disc brakes. These are Girlings and are used on the 
front wheels with turbo-finned drum brakes at the rear. 

The under-structure and suspension are basically the same 
as on the 220-SE sedan; so are the 134-cubic-inch fuel-injection 
engine and transmission. But the external panels are completely 
new throughout. The coupe is 314 inches lower. 

The sharp-edged tail fins used on the sedan have not been 
continued on the coupe; instead there is a new crease line 
introduced just below the waistline and extending right through 
from the headlights to merge into a more gently rounded rear 
form. The taillights, turn indicators and red reflectors are still 
grouped horizontally across the tail but the appearance is lighter 
and less bulky than that on the sedan. There are no center 
pillars above the waistline so that there is an almost unbroken 
expanse of glass right along the side but this has made addi- 
tional reinforcements necessary in the floor structure. 

The seats and furnishings are also more luxurious so that the 
car weighs more than the sedan, about 3135 lbs. ready to drive 
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or about 30 lbs. more than the previous 220-SE coupe. How- 
ever, compared with the previous coupe it has 12 per cent 
more passenger space, nearly 40 per cent more luggage space 
(1834 cubic feet) and over 40 per cent more window area. 

A number of items have been changed in the interior. 
Instead of a steering column gearshift, the coupe has a short 
central gear lever and instead of the vertical ribbon-type speed- 
ometer, which is sometimes criticized, it has a conventional 
circular dial matched to a very large tachometer with a red 
sector beginning at 6,000 rpm. The choice of seating arrange- 
ments is unusual. Normally the car has two excellent bucket- 
type seats in front and a bench at the rear, but can also be 
had with separate rear seats. The seats are upholstered in deep 
rolls of leather, perforated for ventilation and the backrests 
are adjustable down to the full reclining position. An ingenious 
refinement is a pedal on the back of each, by which rear seat 
passengers can unlock the backrests and tip them forward 
when leaving the car. 

Standard equipment includes laminated safety-glass wind- 
shield; padded instrument panel, steering wheel and sun visors; 
windshield washers linked to the wiper control; ignition lock 
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combined with steering lock; lockable glove box; two fog lamps 
(or four headlights on U.S. models); four parking lamps; two 
reversing lamps; padded armrests on both doors; twin_ heater 
system with two speed blower; fresh air blower and defroster. 
For fast travel there are hand grips above the doors and rear 
quarter windows and these are equipped with coat hooks. 
Optional at extra cost is a metal sliding roof. 

Last year in London, Rudolph Uhlenhaut, director of Daimler- 
Benz, said that they had not up to then adopted disc brakes 
because they found that although high-speed stopping was 
improved, low-speed stopping power was inferior. Their tests 
gave stops from 19 mph in 1214 feet with drums and 1514 
feet with discs. It was also found that the coefficient of friction 
with the friction pads on disc brakes was about 25 per cent 
lower when cold than when they were hot and the existing 
brake servo could not supply the extra power necessary. 

The first step was to put on a larger booster increasing brake 
line fluid pressure from 110 to 140 atmospheres. For various 
reasons, including the ease of obtaining an efficient parking 
brake, they decided to retain drum brakes at the rear and then 
the problem arose of the difference in sensitivity between disc 
and drum brakes, which made driving on ice difficult. Discs 
begin to work with a very light pressure before the shoes in 
drum brakes can come into action and when braking on ice it 
was found that the front discs were locking before the rear 
drums were doing any useful work. 

The solution Uhlenhaut adopted was to reverse the usual 
procedure and put in a pressure-reducing valve in the fluid to 
the front brakes. Satisfactory low-speed braking has now been 
achieved and the stopping distance from 93 mph has been 
reduced to 407 feet against 475 feet with all drum brakes. 

To improve road holding on the coupe model and suit its 
more sporting character, the front springs and anti-roll bar 
have been made stiffer, but on the other hand, the steering gear 
has been given a greater reduction, requiring more turns of 
the wheel in order to reduce the effort required when parking. 
Durability of the shock absorbers in very arduous conditions 
has also been increased by use of fluid seals with a greater 
resistance to high temperatures. The new shock absorbers were 
successfully tried out on the 220-SE sedans which won the 
Central Africa Rally. 

The fuel injection system on the 220-SE engine has been 





Interior finish of coupe is a real departure from 
previously announced sedan. Rear passengers have a pedal 
to move the back rests forward for easy departure. 





further developed and a modification to the governor now 
permits the engine to accelerate briskly at full throttle after 
Starts at temperatures as low as 30°C. 

The coupe is a really handsome car in a style which will 
not date quickly and finished even more luxuriously than the 
sedan. Entry is easy, the driving position is exceptionally good 
and despite the low build, headroom is adequate in all seats. 
There are very few cars at any price which can match the 
coupe’s front seats but legroom in the rear is limited if one 
is riding behind a long-legged driver. 

There is a distinct reduction in the steering effort required 
when parking but the change in ratio is barely noticeable when 
driving fast. Pedal effort while braking is also noticeably re- 
duced and the brakes work with great smoothness. Road hold- 
ing is, of course, superb. There is less roll when cornering really 
fast than on the sedans and yet the ride is not appreciably harder 
and the coupe rushes over rough and rutted surfaces with com- 
plete indifference. However, there is still some nose-diving 
when braking really hard and on one of the early cars tested 
there seemed to be a slight servo lag during crash stops. 

Operation of the new central gearshift and the synchro- 
mesh provided on all four gears are very good without perhaps 
achieving quite the lightness and precision found on the 
Porsche. Using 6,000 rpm as a limit, speeds in the intermediate 
gears are approximately 28, 46 and 75 mph, while the abso- 
lute maximum in top is about 106. Average fuel consumption is 
quoted by the manufacturers as 20 to 24 miles per U.S. gallon. 

As a splendidly finished, fast touring car the 220-SE coupe 
is a car for the owner who wants to put up high speeds in 
silence and security. Its fuel injection engine is extremely 
flexible but with a full load, fairly extensive use of the gearbox 
is needed to obtain the best performance. The use of a center 
shift and disc brakes allied to its fine road holding naturally 
taises comparisons with the more sporting Mercedes models. 

One cannot help thinking that while all this extensive and 
very expensive retooling was going on, it might have been 
turned into a sensational car by putting in the 3-liter 240-hp 
engine of the 300-SL. This would have made a comfortable 
and extremely fast four-seater which would have appealed to 
more owners than the present 300-SL two-seater, but no doubt 
there were technical and manufacturing reasons against it. As 
it stands the 220-SE coupe will please a great many people. /MT 





Conspicuously absent from the refined body shell 
of the coupe are the sharp-edged tail fins of the 220 
sedan. All exterior sheet metal is new for coupe. 
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The classic lines of this rare convertible sedan are obvious 
coming and going. This KB series, which was produced for 
just two years, saw a total of only 23 editions in its lifetime. 
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Today only three are known to exist. Present owner of this 
restored model found it in very bad condition after storage 
in an open lot, with the top down, for some seven years. 




















MOTOR TREND CLASSIC: 





GGIRARAMATIC EXCELLENCE,” “brilliant performance,” “classic 

D beauty,” and “unsurpassed prestige” are phrases which to 
a Classic car enthusiast are immediately and traditionally associ- 
ated with Lincoln. And never were these qualities more evident, 
nor in greater abundance, than in the KB series illustrated here. 
Sadly enough, however, this fine series was produced for only 
two years, 1932 and 1933. 

Henry Leland, automotive genius and founder of the Lincoln 
Motor Company, had pioneered the car’s technical brilliance. 
This, combined with Edsel Ford’s early awareness of the impor- 
tance of distinctive styling, created one of the world’s: most 
treasured motor cars. 

Consider the performance. In only 26 seconds this car could 
accelerate from a dead stop to 60 mph, using only top gear! 
An honest 95 mph could be achieved, and an abundance of 
turbine-smooth torque provided flexible top-gear operation for 
“all-day” cruising at 80 mph —a feat better left to the un- 
policed highways of the imagination. Superb vacuum-assisted 
brakes could bring the huge car to a complete stop, from 30 
mph, in only 28 feet — and this with no front-end dive. Amaz- 
ing stability was evident on even the roughest roads, thanks to 
the large 7.50 x 18 tires, a rugged 145-inch-wheelbase frame, 
and a sturdy, yet simple, front suspension. 

The technical excellence of the engine itself demands atten- 
tion. A 65-degree V-12, with a bore of 3.25 and a stroke of 
4.50, offered 448 cubic inches of displacement. This powerplant, 
of conventional L-head, single-cam design, had a conservative 
rating of 150 hp at 3400 rpm. Compression ratio was 5.25 to 1. 
Seven massive, bronze-backed bearings provided the KB with 
more bearing area than any of its contemporaries, and were per- 
haps responsible for its “press on forever” reliability. Fork and 
blade machined rods were used in the traditional Leland fashion, 
as this method of coupling to the crankshaft was thought far 
more satisfactory than the conventional side-by-side method. 
Tolerances were held to a minimum, huge valves and ports were 
used, and vast expanses of polished aluminum were in evidence. 
A smoother, more dependable engine has rarely been built. 
Ironically, however, these extravagant production costs were 
largely responsible for the early death of the KB. ; 

The Dietrich convertible sedan shown on these pages is con- 
sidered a rare model. Of the 23 which were built, there are but 
three Lincolns with this body style known to exist today. Its 
owner, J. B. Nethercutt of Los Angeles, found the car several 
years ago in Pittsburgh, where it had been left, with the top 
down, exposed to all kinds of weather for seven years. Mr. 
Nethercutt’s painstaking efforts have restored the car to its 
present splendor. /MT 
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Powerplant is an outstanding feature of the car. 
This 150-hp V-12, with displacement of 448 cubic inches, 
was extremely reliable but also very expensive. 


Driving area shows little variation from other 
designs of that period. The biggest thrill for driver 
was in exceptional performance offered by the KB. 
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WHAT HAVE 
YOU GOT? 


HOW TO KNOW FOR SURE 
THE EXACT POWER TRAIN 
OPTIONS OF ANY CAR 





ODAY’S NEW CAR BUYER faces a terrific number of choices and, 

with them, a number of possible problems. 

Almost every popular make can be had in any stage from a 
docile economy job to a charging powerhouse that gulps fuel 
like a chronic lush. The expensive luxury machines offer little 
choice but in the volume-selling price classes, the variations 
are great enough to confuse even a professional engineer. 

Most manufacturers offer matched power trains with specific 
engines, transmissions and axle ratios. An invaluable aid in iden- 
tifying these standard combinations is the Specifications Chart 
that appears in every issue of MT. Appearing this month on 
pages 78 and 79, it is kept up to date and is a complete guide 
to all regular production options. 

However, there are enough exceptions to these combinations 
that the buyer should check on each item. And that is where the 
difficulties can really begin. 

There is no uniform practice used throughout the industry 
to identify power train components. Each of the five major 
manufacturers has its Own system and, sometimes, there are 
even differences between divisions of a single corporation. 

Of course, the logical starting point is a simple visual inspec- 
tion of the components themselves. The engine type — Four, 
Six or V-8 — will be obvious at a glance and, frequently, the 
specific output will be revealed by the carburetion setup. 

The number of carburetors is easy enough to see and the type 
— one-, two- or four-barrel — should be apparent to those with 
any mechanical experience. The latter point can be double- 
checked by removing the air cleaner and simply counting the 
number of barrels or throats. Thus, a Buick Special or Olds 
F-85 with a two-barrel carburetor has 155 hp, while four-barrel 
versions develop 185 hp. 

Once the engine and transmission are known, the standard 
axle ratio can be determined by consulting the specifications for 
the particular make. Using the Special and F-85 as examples 
again, the 185-hp automatic power train is completed with a 
3.36 rear axle. 

If there is any reason that an optional ratio might be installed 
and there is no marking or tag on the differential to indicate just 
what it is, a jack and a piece of chalk can be used to find the 
answer. Lift the rear wheels off the ground and chalk-mark both 
the driveshaft and one of the wheels. Using the marks as points 
of reference, rotate the wheels one full turn and count the num- 
ber of times the shaft revolves. Then compare the figure with 
the ratios available for the particular make and see which it 
most resembles. For example, if the shaft rotates just short of 
three and one-third times and a 3.31 ratio is listed in the 
specifications, a 3.31 must be fitted to the car. 

Some makes require little more than a quick look for power 
train identification. Checking the carburetion and transmission 
against the specifications may tell all there is to know about 
the particular car. But others have complex options that call 
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for more thorough investigation. Methods of determining these 
are spelled out below. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Each GM division builds its own engines and uses its own 
system of identification. Tricks that tell one Chevy V-8 from 
another have no application to a Pontiac, so each make must 
be dealt with separately. 

CHEVROLET Despite the number of V-8 engines Chevy offers, 
they are fairly easy to identify visually. 

The first distinction to be made is between the 283- and 348- 
cubic-inch versions. The smaller unit has rectangular valve covers 
and spark plugs below the manifold, while the 348 has rounded 
covers and plugs above the manifold. 

The 283 comes in the full-sized Chevy with only two power 
ratings, easily distinguished by two- or four-barre] carburetion. 

The 348, basis of Chevy’s really hot options, has either single 
four-barrel or triple two-barrel carburetion. Both of these setups 
can be had with a special package that includes a racier cam- 
shaft and higher compression ratio. The easiest way to detect 
the hotter versions is to fire up the engine. If the idle is rough 
and noisy, the whole works are there. 

Suppose the engine has three two-barrel carburetors but it 
turns over smoothly. By checking the specifications, the pros- 
pective customer will conclude that it has 280 hp. On the 
other hand, if it has a four-barrel and kicks up quite a fuss when 
it is ignited, it must be the 340-hp unit. 

If the carburetor is a four-barrel and the idle smooth, a fur- 
ther distinction is necessary. It could be either the 250- or 
305-hp version. The simplest way to tell these apart is by the 
transmission. The 250-hp is usually combined with Chevy’s 
Turboglide automatic, and the 305-hp with heavy-duty Power- 
glide. 

The two automatics can be distinguished by the letters on their 
shift quadrants. The Turboglide quadrant reads “PRNDGr,” 
with “Gr” standing for “grade retarder,’ and the Powerglide, 
“PRNDL.” 

In some parts of the country, Chevy shows the axle ratio on 
a tag attached to the differential housing. If the tag is missing, 
get out the jack and chalk! A limited-slip differential is shown 
by the word “Positraction” on the drain plug. 

CORVETTE Chevy’s sports car has the 283-cubic-inch V-8 with 
either single or dual four-barrel carburetion or with fuel injec- 
tion, all easy enough to spot. Again, a hotter cam is a possibility 
and just starting the engine will betray its presence. 

CORVAIR The easiest way to tell the Corvair’s 98-hp option 
from the regular engine is by checking the exhaust system. The 
hotter version has two-inch pipes in place of the 11-inch 
size normally fitted. 

PONTIAC Pontiac indicates its engines with a letter-number 
code that appears just below the engine number on the front 
of the block. The make offers three carburetion setups, three 
compression ratios and four camshafts, so it is easier to refer 
to the code than to try and figure the rating of a particular 
combination. 

A specific powerplant may be indicated by any one of several 
symbols, depending on such factors as series, transmission, 
whether or not air conditioning is fitted, etc. The most common 
codes are A2 or G4 for 215 hp, H4 or B4 for 235 hp, Al or 
$1 for 267 hp, A5 or S5 for 283 hp, Bl or T1 for 287 hp and 
P4, BS, T5 or PO for 303 hp. 

The 230-hp economy option used with Hydramatic, called the 
425-E, is marked E3, E7, W3 or W7. 

Finally, there are the potent 425-A options. The 318-hp unit 
is shown by C4, RC4, CO, 19, RCO or RIO, the 333-hp by F4, FO 
or U9 and the 348-hp by M4, RM4, MO, V9, RMO or RV9. 

Pontiac has a heavy-duty version of its three-speed manual 
transmission, which can be distinguished from the normal unit 
by its longer, bulkier case extension. 

Rear axle ratios can be identified two ways: by a number 
between the first and second studs of the differential housing 
and by a color painted on the ends of the axle shafts. 
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The numerical code is 3 for a 2.56 axle, 2 for a 2.69, 7 for 
a 2.87, 0 for a 3.08, 9 for a 3.23, 8 for a 3.42 and 4 for a 3.90. 
The colors, which are not too reliable because they wear off in 
time, can be found by removing the hub cap from one of the 
rear wheels. Gray indicates a 2.56, red a 2.69, orange a 2.87, 
yellow a 3.08, brown a 3.23, white a 3.42 and an unpainted 
tip a 3.90. 

Pontiac’s limited-slip differential is shown by a tag on the 
differential housing that reads “Safety-Track.” Also, the axle 
tip is painted half green and half the regular color code. A 
Safety-Track axle with, say, a 3.23 ratio would be half green 
and half brown. 

TEMPEST The slant Four of the Pontiac compact also has a code 
designation on the front of the block: DS shows that it is a 
110-hp unit. OS a 120-hp, DA a 130-hp, OA a 140-hp and XS 
or XA a 155-hp. The V-8 option should be obvious to anyone. 

Tempest axle ratios are stamped on the right side of the dif- 
ferential housing. 

OLDSMOBILE The only engine options available from Oldsmo- 
bile are in the 88 series. Either a two- or four-barrel carburetor 
may be fitted and, with the two-barrel, the compression ratio may 
vary. The latter specification is shown by a prefix to the engine 
unit number on the left cylinder head. F indicates the lower 
ratio and G the higher one. 

Oldsmobile’s rear axle ratio is indicated by the same numerical 
code as Pontiac’s. An L after the number is the symbol for a 
limited-slip differential. 

F-85 Engine options in the Olds compact can be distinguished 
by the type of carburetor. Axle ratios are stamped on the bottom 
of the differential housing or on a metal tag attached to one of 
the housing bolts. 

BUICK Buick engines can be identified with the same tech- 
niques described for Oldsmobile. Options are limited to the Le 
Sabre series and consist of two- or four-barrel carburetors and, 
with the two-barrel, a choice of compression ratios. The engine 
prefix symbol for lower compression is LH while the higher ratio 
is indicated by a plain H. 

Axle ratios are shown by a stamping on the rear of the differ- 
ential housing. An X after the number is the marking for 
limited-slip. 

SPECIAL Again, carburetion is the key to the engine rating 
and, like the senior Buick, the Special displays its axle ratio on 
the rear of the differential housing. 

CADILLAC The only power train option available in GM’s top 
luxury car is the axle ratio, which is indicated by a letter stamped 
at the bottom of the differential carrier on a flange adjacent to 
the rear axle housing. The symbols are T for a 2.94, W for a 
3.21, X for a 3.36 and Y for a 3.77. A limited-slip unit is shown 
by the suffix G. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


A simple, concise code makes it possible to identify the power 
train in any Ford product with a minimum of effort. 

FORD and MERCURY A plate attached to the left front door pil- 
lar contains a complete coded description of the car, including 
model year, assembly plant, series and body type, color, trim 
and date of manufacture. A letter in the serial number reveals 
the specific engine while separate markings show the transmis- 
sion and rear axle ratio. 

A six-cylinder engine is indicated by the letter V, 175-hp 
V-8 by W, 220-hp by X and 300-hp by Z. The transmission 
symbols are 1 for conventional, 2 for overdrive, 3 for two-speed 
Fordomatic and 4 for three-speed Cruiseomatic. A 2.91 axle 
ratio is shown by an 8, 3.00 by 6, 3.10 by 3, 3.56 by 1 and 
3.89 by 2. ; 

If a limited-slip differential is fitted, the letter of the alpha- 
bet corresponding to the code number is used instead. Thus, 
a 3.10 is C, 3.56 is A and 3.89 is B. 

FALCON and COMET In the Ford compacts, the plate is on the 
rear edge of the front door. An S stands for the standard engine 
and a U for the bigger, optional unit. Transmissions are shown 
by a 1 for a manual and a 3 for an automatic, while the axle 


code is 3 for 3.10, 5 for 3.20, the letter J for 3.50, 1 for 3.56, 
2 for 3.89 and 4 for 4.00. 

THUNDERBIRD and CONTINENTAL 
exists in Ford’s two prestige vehicles because no power train 
options are available. 


No identification problem 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Chrysler also uses a fairly consistent system throughout its 
entire line. A code number, generally found on the side of the 
block, shows an engine’s size with the first two figures of its 
displacement in cubic inches. 

A complete number might read “R-36-5-1.” The critical fig- 
ure is 36 and shows that the unit has 361 cubic inches. (R is 
Chrysler's symbol for a 1961 model and 5-1 would be the date 
of manufacture (May Ist). 

Thus the 170- and 225-cubic-inch Sixes used in the Valiant 
and Lancer can be distinguished by the numbers 17 and 22. 
Among the V-8’s, 31 is 318 cubic inches, 36 is 361, 38 is 383 
and 41 is 413. 

Once the displacement has been determined, a check of the 
carburetion and manifolding against what is available for the 
particular make will usually reveal the engine’s identity. Ram 
induction, especially, is easy to recognize. 

The Valiant and Lancer Sixes require one further comment. 
Some are being built this year with aluminum blocks, painted 
blue to distinguish them from the normal cast-iron type. 

Two automatic transmissions, two-speed Powerflite and three- 
speed Torqueflite, are offered in both the Plymouth and Dodge 
Dart. The number of speeds corresponds to the number of for- 
ward push buttons on the control panel at the left side of the 
dash. 

Axle ratios on Chrysler products are stamped either on a 
machined surface at the bottom of the differential housing or 
on a metal tag attached to the housing. The limited-slip option 
is shown by the letter S on the right side of the housing. 


AMERICAN MOTORS 


For the most part, Rambler engines are allied to particular 
series. One easily spotted exception is a two- or four-barrel op- 
tion for the Classic and Ambassador V-8’s. 

Like Chrysler, AM is currently building its ohv Six in both 
aluminum and cast-iron form. However, these are also limited 
to specific applications, the aluminum version to the Classic Six 
and the cast-iron to the American Custom. 

A metal tag attached to the differential housing quotes the 
axle ratio indirectly by listing the number of teeth in the ring 
and pinion gears. The ratio itself can be determined by dividing 
the smaller number into the larger. If the tag reads “13-43,” for 
example, the gearing is 3.31. Another tag, reading “Twin-Grip,” 
is used with a limited-slip differential. 


STUDEBAKER-PACKARD 


A 259-cubic-inch V-8 is used in the Lark VIII and a 289- 
cubic-inch unit very similar in overall appearance powers the 
Hawk. Both are offered with the usual alternatives of two- or 
four-barrel carburetion. 

The only 1961 Studebaker which is apt to cause any confusion 
is the Lark Cruiser, available with either displacement. The code 
is V for 259 and P for 289 and appears as a prefix to the engine 
number at the upper left front of the block. 

The rear axle ratio is marked on a plate attached to the dif- 
ferential housing. A limited-slip option is shown by another 
plate reading either 45 or T. However, the latter feature can 
also be noted without crawling under the car. Studebaker has 
an emblem consisting of the letters TT in a circle that it places 
on the rear deck of cars with limited-slip. 

And with that, the most complex list of code numbers this 
side of the CIA, any new car buyer should be able to identify 
any regular production power train option currently available 
on a U.S. car. Happy hunting! /MtT 
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KNOW YOUR CAR 





by Robert W. Temple 


HE FINAL DRIVE ASSEMBLY of an automobile performs several 

functions. The pinion and ring gear provide a gear reduction 
to augment those of the transmission; a change in direction of 
power flow from the longitudinal propeller shaft to the trans- 
verse driving axles and the differential provides equal power 
to the two rear wheels while permitting one wheel to revolve 
faster than the other. 

In figure 1 we see a cutaway of a final drive showing the 
driving pinion “A,” the driven ring gear “B,” differential cage 
or case “C,” differential spider gears “D” and the axle drive 
gears “E.” 

To take things in their proper order, we will have to go back 
to the pinion and ring gear, as these are the first two items in 
the final drive which are actuated by the power from the 
propeller shafe. 

So what do we find? Confusion! The confusion arises from 
a lack of understanding of the application of the words “gearing” 
and “ratio,” so let’s see if we can explain it so the two mean- 
ings won't get quite so tangled. 

Ratio is the numerical relationship between the in-put revolu- 
tions of the pinion and one out-put revolution of the ring gear. 
For example, a gear set having 39 teeth on the ring gear and 
11 teeth on the pinion would have a ratio of 3.54 to 1. You 
arrive at this by dividing the 39 teeth of the ring gear by the 
11 teeth of the pinion. 

Gearing is a rather nebulous term referring to road speed of 
a car for a given engine speed. A “high-geared” car would have 
a higher road speed for a given engine speed than a “low- 
geared” car. 

High gearing is achieved with a low numerical ratio in the 
final drive, and we get low gearing with a high numerical ratio. 

If you are curious about the final drive ratio of your car, you 
can check it by marking the tire and driveshaft per figure 2, 










Figure 2 


TAPE OR CHALK MARK 
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and then have a friend or two push the car for one wheel 
revolution while you count the driveshaft revolutions. You 
won't be able to get an exact reading by this method but your 
friendly dealer can tell you what the factory options were, and 
you should be able to tell which one you have. 

You can do this stunt on a free-wheel hoist, but be sure both 
rear wheels turn one complete revolution in the same direction 
at the same time or you will get a false reading due to dif- 
ferential gear action. If you just jack up one wheel, the differen- 
tial gears will double the number of driveshaft revolutions, so 
you must then divide by two to get your answer. 

Differentials? They aren’t as complicated or mysterious as 
many have been led to believe. I think all the complication 
and confusion usually comes from the myriad words used to 
describe their action and function. 

I've never been entirely satisfied with the descriptions of 
differential gear action, and I’m not sure you will be satisfied 
with mine — but at least we will add some variety with diagrams 
and pictures. 

First, we should see why a differential is required. Getting 
down to basic geometry, we know that as a circle increases in 
size, the measurement around its circumference increases. 

A curve in the road is merely a segment of a circle, so this 
means that the outside wheel must travel farther than the 
inside wheel. 

To demonstrate, let’s use a 38-foot circle for the outside 
wheel and a 56-inch tread. Referring to figure 3, we find that 
this makes the circle followed by the inside wheel only 28 feet 
8 inches in diameter. The outside circle then has a circum- 
ference of 119.38 feet, while the circumference of the inside 
circle is only 90.03 feet. 

A 28-inch wheel has a circumference of 7.33 feet, so simple 
division shows us that the outside wheel must make 16.28 revo- 
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Figure 8 
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lutions to traverse the circle, while the inside wheel turns only 
12.28 times. 

So how do we supply power to the two driving wheels under 
these conditions? Simple — with a lever. You might not think 
of them as such, but that is essentially how your differential 
spider gears operate, so let me demonstrate. 

In figure 4 we have two bearing-mounted shafts with notched 
discs on their inner opposing ends. Between the opposing discs, 
with their ends in the notches, are two flat bars. The bars are 
pivoted at their centers on a rod, making them levers, with the 
rod as a fulcrum. 

You can see that pressure applied to the rod will result 
in equal rotation of the two opposing discs if resistance is 
equal, since the levers balance on their fulcrums. 

Now referring to figure 5, you can see that resistance applied 
to one shaft will retard the lever on that side and advance the 
opposite end of the lever a like amount as it pivots on its 
fulcrum. This results in higher speed for the shaft with the least 
turning resistance. The difference in speed between the two shafts 
is in direct relationship to the difference in resistance of rota- 
tion iri the two shafts. 

Figure 6 will show the correlation between the above illustra- 
tions and an actual differential. The ring gear is bolted or 
riveted to the differential cage. Rotation of the cage applies 
a force to the spider cross-shafts, represented by the pivot rod 
in figures 4 and 5. The spider gears are the levers, and the 
notched discs are the differential side gears attached to the 
axle shafts. 

A major difficulty with conventional differentials is the fact 
that they will supply power evenly to the two driving wheels 
only if the resistance at each wheel is somewhere near equal. 
If one wheel is on a slippery surface, that wheel will spin 
and you get nowhere. 

Inventors have been attempting to do something about this 
situation for 60 years, and the world patent offices are loaded 
with all sorts of ideas for trick gadgets to overcome this charac- 
teristic. Most of them proved to be too expensive, too cumber- 
some, or just plain worthless. 

In the last decade several differentials have appeared which 
solve the problem quite nicely. They operate with either spring- 
loaded or cam-actuated clutches behind the differential side gears. 
These clutches, when engaged, have the effect of tying the axle 
on that side directly to the differential cage for direct transfer of 
power between the two components. 


BOTH PINS 
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Figure 9 
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In figure 7 we see an example of a spring-loaded, spin- 
resistant differential. The springs, encased in their thrust rings, 
are placed between the opposing ends of the axle shafts in the 
differential cage. The axles have sufficient end play to allow 
engagement of the cone clutches between the axle or differential 
side gear and the differential cage. The spring-loaded clutches 
will allow about 250 Ibs.-ft. of torque to be delivered to the 
axle before they slip. Above this point, as with the wheels in 
a curve, enough force is developed to override the friction of 
the clutches. 

The cam-actuated type of limited-slip differential has a 
similar type of clutching action between the differential side 
gears and differential case, but instead of using springs for 
clutch engagement, cams are used. 

These cams are the tapered surfaces on the ends of the spider 
gear cross-shafts, and the actuating ramp is incorporated in the 
cross-shaft holes in the differential cage (figure 8). We see also 
that the spider cross-shafts engage each other in a rotational 
direction but may move away from each other in a lateral 
direction. Now let’s see how these parts function. 

Figure 9 When driving straight, resistance at each driving 
wheel is equal. Both spider cross-shafts climb their cam ramps, 
forcing their spider gears against the differential side gears. 
Both clutches are engaged, and both rear axles are driving. 

Figure 10 When turning a corner the outer wheel turns 
faster than the differential cage. The spider cross-shaft moves 
down the ramp, relieves the pressure on the clutches and 
allows the differential to operate in a normal manner. 

As you can see, the traction of a wheel determines its 
tesistance to rotation. Resistance to rotation determines the 
extent of the cross-shaft cam travel up the cam ramp. The 
consequent amount of clutch friction between the differential 
cage and differential side gear, which in turn drives the axle, 
is determined by the extent of the cam travel. 

If one wheel slips on ice its resistance to rotation is lowered 
and its clutch released. The wheel with traction forces its cam 
up the ramp to provide a progressively tightening grip on the 
differential cage. This is how the limited-slip differential trans- 
fers power from the slipping wheel to the wheel with traction. 

Now that we have fairly well explored the consecutive 
elements of the drive train from the transmission to the driving 
wheels, we will look at the various means of employing these 
components in the next chapter of the “Know Your Car” 
series. /mt 
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THE QUEST 
FOR CAR 

QUALITY BY 
LINCOLN 


What every car should have — and too many of 
them lack — is top quality of materials and assem- 
bly. Lincoln, in 1961, launched an ambitious pro- 
gram to make its cars flawless and faultless. 
This is a report on how it is doing the job. 








by Don Werner 


_— OF US WHO BUY NEW CARS are quite rational and 
reasonable. If we enjoy top performance, we're reconciled 
to the fact that outstanding fuel economy will not go 
along with it. When we seek the most in miles-per-gallon, 
we know it'll be at the sacrifice of blazing acceleration. 

But on at least one point few of us are willing to com- 
promise — and that is on car quality. 

However else we may differ in what we want, car buyers 
are unanimous in demanding perfection in car assembly, the 
fitting together tightly and correctly of all the component 
parts and that everything be, most of all, in good working 
order. While there are almost as many claims of car quality 
made as there are cars manufactured, yet it is this quality 
which is lacking in far too many cars. 

At this critical stage, Lincoln is engaged in what appears 
to be a promising effort. It has a special quality program 
calculated to insure results above the normal standard. 
Anything to improve the situation is worth a close look 
and so I recently went to the Lincoln plant, at Wixom, 
Michigan, to observe firsthand what is being done there to 
support the claim of exceptional quality in the current 
Lincoln Continental. 

With photographer Joe Farkas at my elbow to record 
on film what I saw, I followed the assembly line right down 
to the final “OK.” This Wixom plant, just outside Detroit, 

continued on page 69 
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1 Only a short time ago this was a new Continental moving 
down the Lincoln assembly line. Now it is just a soppy, rain- 
soaked pile of scrap, viewed here by Don Werner behind the 
plant. In a few hours it will be hauled away to a junk heap. 
Such destruction seems criminal, at least before anyone has had 
the pleasure of driving the car. But there is a purpose behind 
the apparent madness. The Continental has been literally torn 
apart by Lincoln inspectors in a detailed check of assembly 
accuracy and precision. And it happens to one Continental each 
week as Lincoln pursues a strenuous program of quality. 


rere 





4 


4 Most highly publicized is the so-called 12-mile road test 
of each Lincoln Continental after it comes off the assembly 
line. Actually, the road test covers 14.7 miles and takes about 
an hour on an average for each car. The testing is not conducted 
on a plant test track — instead, each car is temporarily licensed 
and driven out of the gate and then put through its paces on 
a public highway, as shown in the photograph above. The 
route first covers part of the Detroit expressway and then a 
winding, hilly two-lane stretch of blacktop. The test drivers, by 
experience, are able to detect minute defects. 
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2 The quality effort, if it can be said to start anywhere, prob- 
ably originates here. This is a closed room in the Wixom plant 
where perfection is the objective. The scene in this photograph 
shows specialists checking a Continental body on the master 
iig. Each day, one car body in the process of assembly is pulled 
off the production line, after having been selected scientifically 
at random. On the master jig it is examined for fit of all com- 
ponents, such as hood, doors, windshield, body panels, trunk 
lid, rear windows and so forth. If any assembly-line errors are 
discovered, they are traced. 





5 A typical test run starts out with MT’s editor watching 
the driver go over a long check list. Literally every dperational 
item is tested, as well as simple fitting of parts. Among the 
points covered: steering wheel recovery, brakes for smoothness 
and pull, abnormal sounds such as exhaust leaks and rattles 
and creaking, the shift points of the automatic transmission at 
proper road speeds, the transmission kick-down gear for passing, 
tire roughness and balance and the minor touches such as 
alignment of sun visors and rear-view mirrors. The driver also 
goes under the hood to check engine tuning. 


3 More frequent inspection occurs at assembly line. While 
the car bodies move down the line at a rate of about 30 per 
hour, one out of every 10 is lifted off and set on the floor for 
an on-the-spot check of door openings and other key areas. 
While such inspection is not unique in mass-production cat 
plants, Lincoln claims, and probably rightly so, that it is con- 
ducted more intensively with its car than any other made by 
Detroit. At other locations engines and automatic transmissions 
undergo an operational bench test, and the car radios, for 
instance, are tested by actual tuning before and after installation. 





6 Back at the plant the driver puts the car on a rack and 
goes underneath to examine the running gear, pans and exposed 
items of the drive line. He is not under any pressure of time 
and when an elusive malfunction shows up, more detailed testing 
is part of the program. In another step of the test, the driver 
takes his car through a water spray booth where each window 
and door is examined for possible leaks. All of the driver's 
discoveries are noted on the long check list. The Wixom plant 
also turns out Thunderbirds on the same assembly line, but 
they are not subjected to the same inspection. 
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THE QUEST FOR CAR QUALITY BY LINCOLN 








7 This is not the assembly line. Instead, it is a “slick-up” line to which 
Continentals are returned after the road test for correction of any defects. If a 
caus. cannot be repaired, it is replaced — and if the defect was something of a 
major operational nature, the Continental is again road tested as a double check. 
The Lincoln quality program is most notable for the attention on this line. 


10 Unique graph machine is this one at right that shows supervisor record 
of wheel adjustment. Graph records car-by-car for entire day the range of 
alignment defects, how much correction was needed, how much correction was 
made and if a car was missed. Similar devices are used elsewhere in plant. 
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8 From the slick-up line the Continental 
moves to a wheel-alignment machine. All car 
makers check wheel alignment after assembly, 
but Lincoln differs by making a second adjust- 
ment after the road test. Lincoln production 
now consists of just two body types, a four- 
door hardtop and a four-door convertible. 


9 Final item before official OK is the head- 
light adjustment. The Continental is now 
supposedly in near-faultless condition, and it 
probably does have a substantially higher de- 
gree of quality than those cars which rely 
upon local car dealers to make corrections of 
defects under the elusive warranty system. 
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text continued from page 66 

turns out both Lincoln Continentals and 
Ford Thunderbirds on the same lines. 
It’s an ultra-modern layout, built less than 
five years ago specifically for producing 
these cars. In the basic assembly there is 
relatively little difference between the 
Lincoln and the Thunderbird method, al- 
though the quality starts, of course, with 
the skill and care of the workmen on 
the line. 

The Lincoln effort consists of two extra 
steps: first, a close and continuous check 
on assembly perfection; second, the loca- 
tion and correction of any defects that 
may exist in each car as it comes off the 
line. 

Before the engines arrive at Wixom, 
they have been bench tested by three hours 
of running and a recheck. A_ similar 
process is used with the automatic trans- 
missions. Then, at Wixom, comes the 
extraordinary supervision as the car is 
built up, and some of the devices to avoid 
imperfections are truly unique. I noticed 
that supervisors and inspectors, who as 
in all car plants, do not wear work uni- 
forms like production line workers, have 
plastic fabric covers over their belt buckles 
sO as not to scratch the paint finish when 
they lean over a car. 

The most conspicuous Lincoln quality 
check is the complete road test of each 
car. I rode with a test driver on a typical 
run and watched him make his inspection 
which, on an average, takes about an hour. 
It is a minute scrutiny of every detail and 
operational characteristic. 

Actually, this road check is essentially 
what every dealer should do with any new 
car before delivery — but which too often 
is given only token attention and even is 
known not to be done at all. In the case 
of Lincoln, this is handled meticulously 
at the factory — with the added benefit 
of specialized personnel and all the re- 
sources of a factory to correct defects. 
When a Lincoln Continental leaves Wix- 
om, it should be ready, except for some 
very minor preparation, for delivery to 
its new owner. 

A reputation for quality cannot be at- 
tained overnight, so the general effect 
of Lincoln’s effort will not be assessable 
for some time. But it is an encouraging 
trend, ome which every car maker could 
very well employ in order to guarantee 
the kind of quality every one of us who 
buys cars has a right to expect. It could 
end those aggravating experiences with 
“lemons” that all too often take the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction out of driving a new 
car. If the Lincoln program succeeds, the 
benefits of the new approach to quality 
undoubtedly will spread to other makes. 
All it really takes is one car maker to set 
a new and higher standard. /MtT 














NEW FIAT 1300 


OVERSEAS REPORTS 


Mm”: INTERESTING new car to appear on the streets of Italy in 
recent months is the four-cylinder Fiat 1300 sedan. The new 
five-passenger sedan has been designed to bridge the gap between 
the 1100 class and the 2100. Its all-new body shell sits on a wheel- 
base of 95 inches and has an overall length of 158 inches. The 1300 
is offered with two engine choices with horsepower ratings of 72 
and 80. Disc brakes are standard equipment on the two front wheels. 
Aircraft construction methods were used in the design of the body. 
According to Fiat, there are no plans to market the car in the U.S. 
in the immediate future. 

Another important new car which is not slated for present entry 
into the States is the radically restyled English Ford Consul 315. 
So completely American-oriented are the Consul’s styling highlights 
that speculation has been quite high on its possible trip abroad. 

The latest version of the Austin-Healey 3000 has a revised front 
grille with vertical instead of horizontal bars. Behind it is an im- 
proved engine with three instead of two carburetors, raising the 
power to 132 hp. Modifications include a new camshaft, stronger 
outer valve springs and new air cleaner. Frame, side floor panels, 
wheel arches and center tunnel have been modified to provide 
secure built-in anchorages for an optional safety harness. The brakes, 
with discs on front by Girling, are unchanged, but servo assistance 
is available as an extra-cost option. 





ENGLISH FORD CONSUL 315 
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CAR CLINIC 


By Barney Navarro 





Barney Navarro, one of the most experi- 
enced writers in the field, will answer 
readers’ technical questions each month, 
Your letters are invited. 


PUSHBUTTON STEERING? 

I am a constant reader of your magazine, 
but I’ve never seen any articles on push- 
button steering. 

My idea would be to eliminate the steer- 
ing wheel and use in its place a U-shaped 
padded device, which when locked in place, 
would hold the driver and passengers in 
place in case of an accident. This could 
prevent a lot of people from being killed 
or thrown from the car. 

Pushbutton steering could work on the 
order of power steering. Simply push the 
right button for a right turn and the left 
button for a left turn. As long as the but- 
ton is being pushed, the car turns in the 
direction of the button pushed. 

What do you think of the possibility 
of pushbutton steering? 

W. Harpstrite Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Despite the large amount of publicity 
given to the various schemes for doing 
away with the steering wheel, it is doubt- 
ful that this will ever take place. Some 
means must be provided in any steering 
system for varying the speed at which the 
front wheels are steered. If pushbuttons 
were used, it would be necessary to design 
them so that a light touch causes slow steer- 
ing and a heavy touch fast steering. Vary- 
ing steering rates would be obtained by 
varying the touch from light to heavy. 

Although the foregoing pushbutton sys- 
tem might be made to work quite satisfac- 
torily, it is terrifying to think of how the 
accident rate would multiply if the general 
public had to use such a mechanism. 


GAUGES FOR TEMPEST 

I recently purchased a four-cylinder Tem- 
pest sedan and, to my disappointment, I 
find that Detroit has installed red lights in 
place of the ammeter and temperature 
gauge. 

I had my mechanic install an electric 
temperature gauge and ammeter below the 
dashboard, but he cannot hook up the 
gauges to work properly. He claims the 
wiring setup is different in the Tempest 
from other automobiles. 

Floyd M. Sulton New York, N.Y. 

There is no reason why an ammeter and 
electric temperature gauge cannot be wired 
in your Tempest. Of course, the water tem- 
perature switch that screws into the engine 
has to be replaced with a sending unit for 
the electric temperature gauge. The two 
wires attached to the socket of the red 
indicator light can be removed and con- 
nected to the temperature indicator, and 
the wire going to the engine can be con- 
nected to the sending unit if you wish to 
utilize the original wiring. The ground 
wire to the switch must be removed. 

The ammeter must be connected by 
cutting the heavy wire that provides bat- 
tery current to the ignition switch and at- 
taching each end to a terminal of the 
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meter. The wire that connects the B-termi- 
nal of the voltage regulator with the 
positive side of the battery should be dis- 
connected at the battery end and attached 
to the switch side of the ammeter. If it is 
on the wrong terminal of the meter, the 
discharge resulting from the use of lights 
and electrical accessories will register, but 
the charging rate of the generator will not 
show. 


NO DIFFERENCE 

Does the alternator equipment on Chrys- 
ler products permit the use of jumper 
cables when the battery is down? Does the 
alternator permit battery charging with a 
home battery charger? Can the Chrysler 
Corporation cars with alternators be started 
with a push when the battery is down? 
Arthur S. Rudd Wilmette, Ill. 

Perhaps the best way to answer your 
questions is to say that the battery doesn’t 
know that it gets charged by an alternator. 
Since the electrons that flow through the 
battery are no different when the flow is 
induced by a home battery charger, a gen- 
erator or alternator, there is no reason to 
think that practices common to automobiles 
in the past need to be changed. 


ONLY ONE GAS SAVER 

Is there a gas saver made that only 
dealers can purchase to use on their demon- 
strator cars, that gets around 10 to 15 mpg 
and costs around $1,000? 
Rene N. Berube 

The only gas saver in existence that 
really works is a lighter right foot. 


HYPOTHETICAL DRAG RACE 

I recently had an argument with a fellow 
over the performance of two different en- 
gines. We would appreciate your help in 
settling it. 

Engine A has a displacement of 290 
cubic inches, a two-barrel carburetor and 
a horsepower rating of 170. We replace 
the two-barrel carburetor with a four-barrel, 
which raises the horsepower to 225. 

Engine B has a displacement of 332 
cubic inches, a two-barrel carburetor and 
a horsepower rating of 225. 

Now we take two cars which are exactly 
the same. They have the same transmissions, 
axle ratios, etc.— everything about them 
is the same. We put engine A in one car 
and engine B in the other. We'll disregard 
the weights of these engines. 

Which car will be faster, both in top 
speed and drag-race competition? 

My friend says that. the car with engine 
B will be faster because of its bigger dis- 
placement. I say that they should be the 
same, since they have equal horsepower 
ratings. 

Mickey Dishnow Michigamme, Mich. 

There are some flaws in your hypothesis, 
in addition to your being wrong in assum- 
ing that the 290-cubic-inch engine should 
out-perform the 332. You will never be 
able to boost the output of a 170-hp engine 
by 55 hp by switching from two-throat 
carburetion to a four-barrel. 

It is a general rule that whenever a 
smaller engine produces the same horse- 
power as a larger one, it must operate at 
a higher rpm to de so. Making both en- 
gines operate with the same gearing handi- 
caps the smaller one. 





ROTOR WITH BOOSTER 

We have a 1956 Chevrolet V-8 with a 
12-volt electrical system and we think it is 
possible to use a modified rotor with built- 
in boosters to increase the current, thus 
creating a hotter spark. 

We believe that in this way we can 
economize by getting the same power with 
less fuel. We know that with a regular 
firing system a greater part of the fuel is 
wasted than is used. By using a booster 
in the most likely place, which would be 
a standard distributor with a modified rotor, 
we can make a hotter spark, igniting more 
of the fuel in the cylinder and giving 
greater combustion. 

By enlarging the rotor and putting a 
booster inside, the normal six volts which 
come to the rotor would be or could be 
increased to any limit that is required to 
do the job and at the same time be less 
expensive than to change the electrical 
firing system. 

We would like your opinion on this. 
Charlie Felder APO 185, New York 

Nothing at all will be accomplished 
by installing a distributor rotor with a 
booster. The efficiency of your engine var- 
ges so little with spark intensity that it is 
necessary to use laboratory equipment to 
measure the difference. Contrary to the be- 
lief set forth in your letter, a properly 
tuned engine burns all but an infinitesimal- 
ly small amout of the fuel that it consumes. 

The voltage of any distributor rotor is 
a few thousand times the six-volt figure 
quoted in your letter. 


DETERGENT OR NON-DETERGENT? 

I own a 1960 Rambler Super four-door 
sedan. The engine is a six-cylinder with 
automatic transmission. 

I have been using a 10W30 detergent 
motor oil since the car was new. I was told 
that a detergent oil is no good for a new 
car, mainly because the engine won’t be 
broken in properly. Is this true? 

The engine has an oil filter, and I change 
the oil every 1,000 miles. 

Donald White Methuen, Mass. 

There is no disadvantage to using deter- 
gent oil in a new engine. The engine will 
break in just as well as if a non-detergent 
oil were used. The detergents merely keep 
contaminants from accumulating in various 
corners of the engine. Contaminants are 
kept in suspension so that they are drained 
out of the engine at oil change time. 

Widespread and unwarranted criticism 
of detergents has arisen from their avoid- 
ance by speed enthusiasts. Racing enthusi- 
asts use non-detergent oils because they 
feel that the “space” taken up by the 
detergents actually reduces the percentage 
of lubricating material flowing through 
the bearings. This may be a valid belief 
when applied to a racing engine that is on 
the verge of destroying itself at any mo- 
ment, but this sort of thinking should 
never be applied to a low-stressed pas- 
senger vehicle engine. 


INFERIOR ACCESSORIES? 

Can you verify the rumor that the 
dealer buys the car stripped from the 
factory, and when a buyer wants any 
accessories installed as extras, the dealer 
installs the accessories himself, sometimes 
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even using inferior or cheaper products? 

I would also like to know if the buyer 
could have the accessories installed at the 
factory, then pay the dealer and go to the 
factory and pick up the car himself. 
Paul Alleman Youngstown, Ohio 

Quite often dealers install certain ac- 
cessories instead of ordering a vehicle 
so-equipped from the factory. This is not 
done to cheat you but is a means of 
selling on-hand merchandise. There may 
be some remote instances of inferior 
products being used, but this is seldom 
possible, except where simple accessories 
like outside rear-view mirrors are in- 
stalled. 

If a dealer has a car in his showroom 
that suits you perfectly except for its 
lack of back-up lights, he is perfectly 
justified in installing back-up lights. In 
a case like this the dealer makes the 
installation to make the sale — he cer- 
tainly won’t make a habit of ordering 
cars that lack certain accessories in order 
to sell merchandise from his parts room. 
Labor costs being what they are, the 
dealer will make more money on the 
factory-installed items. 

If you wish to pick up your new car 
at the factory, you can make arrange- 
ments for such delivery through your 
local agency. 


ANATOMY OF A SKODA 

I have a 1960 Skoda Octavia with 
about 2,000 miles. It’s a 66.43-cubic- 
inch, about 40-hp, valve-in-head job, 
selling here for $1885. This is a very 
well-built car, and performance is all you 
can expect from one of this size. 

One thing bothers me — there is no 
breather inlet or outlet. Oil is added to 
the engine over the rocker arms, with a 
tight hole cover. There is a 34-inch hole 
from the valve cover into the air cleaner, 
thence to the carb. Is this ok? 

W. H. Broadhead 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada 

The 3%-inch hole that you describe 
serves as a breather by discharging blow- 
by and other crankcase fumes into the 
air cleaner. All 1961 Corvairs that are 
delivered in California use a crankcase 
breather of nearly the same size and de- 
sign. The majority of the Detroit ma- 
chines that are delivered in California 
are fitted with breather tubes that connect 
the intake manifold with a rocker cover. 
These differ from the Corvair’s breather 
inasmuch as manifold vacuum is used 
directly to induce the fume flow instead 
of depending on blow-by pressure. 
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DELAYS IN THE PITS PLAYED A VITAL PART IN THE FINAL RESULTS. BRABHAM’S COOPER CLIMAX (ABOVE) WAS GREATLY 


INDY ‘61 


before the final flag dropped, work 
for next year’s event had already begun 


by Barney Navarro 


HEN A. J. FOYT received the checkered flag signifying that he 
had won this year’s most famous race he was doubtless 
the world’s happiest race driver. Eddie Sachs, who missed 
being first at the finish line by a little more than eight 
seconds, and Rodger Ward, who came in third, weren’t exactly 
sad because they were already looking forward to the 1962 race. 
This “next time we'll do better” spirit, multiplied many 
times, causes me to say that next year’s “500” actually started 
before this year’s checkered flag. Few followers of the race 
are made to realize this, but those privileged to wander through 
the pits during the race and the garage area immediately there- 
after become very much aware of this attitude. Though many 
failures are at first attributed to bad luck, after much sober 
thought, all but those caused by unavoidable accidents are con- 
sidered the results of mistakes. 

Much has been said about the contribution that the Indian- 
apolis Race makes to the betterment of U. S. passenger auto- 
mobiles. At one time such claims may have been valid to a 
limited degree, but today it is impossible to establish a con- 
nection without distorting facts. The analysis engaged in by 
car owners, drivers and mechanics at the end of the contest 
have usually resulted in a yearly refinement of the previous 
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year’s creations. This isolated evolutionary development has 
actually served to widen the gap between passenger car and 
racing car development. Indy cars are no longer a proving 
ground for features later used in Detroit creations. 

Evolutionary processes are always very slow, whether they 
appear in nature or in man’s creativity. Evolution also tends 
to alter that which already exists instead of creating some- 
thing radically new. These principles applied to the present- 
day Indy cars have resulted in the creation of a very highly 
refined simple design. Until now the almost universal belief in 
simplicity has caused nearly every car owner and builder to 
retain certain features for many more years than has been 
practical. A tour of the garage area immediately after this year’s 
race revealed considerable dissatisfaction with many traditional 
features. The displeasure of the car owners and mechanics 
appeared to be great enough to possibly cause some designs 
that have remained unchanged for over 30 years to be discarded 
by some contestants in 1962. 

It has been traditional to blame many failures on the grueling 
pace of the race and the high horsepower output of the Offie 
engines. Actually, explaining away weaknesses in such a shallow 
manner allows them to recur year after year. However, the 
patience of some mechanics may have been strained sufficiently 
this year to make them break away from one traditional com- 
bination, the antiquated clutch and transmission that have been 
a part of the Offie package for so many years. Johnny Boyd, in 
the Leader Card Special, and Troy Ruttman, in the John Zink 
Special, were both forced out of the race because of this com- 
bination. The clutch spring in Boyd’s car lost its temper from 
heat induced by clutch slippage and Ruttman broke a trans- 
mission shift fork because of the inability to disengage the 
clutch. 

Why all the clutch trouble in a race that is this nation’s 
greatest when top drag racers are putting two and three times 
the horsepower through simple clutches? Simply this, the 
gear ratio of the transmission, a box based on Model A Ford 
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dimensions, provides insufficient gear reduction to get the car 
under way from a standing start at each pit stop. Physical 
assistance in the form of a push from the entire pit crew and 
slipping of the clutch by the driver is required each time the 
car leaves the pits. The clutch is a multiple-plate affair, based 
on the one used in 1928 Lincolns and is not very tolerant of 
abuse. 

Observing the fervent wielding of hammers at each pit stop 
inspires a question about the possible demise of another tradi- 
tional racing concept — wing nut wheel retainers. Without 
exception, pit crews spent more time removing and replacing 
wing nuts than any other activity. Use of one of the most 
modern jet refueling systems makes it possible for a car to 
take on 50 gallons of alcohol fuel in five seconds plus the 
time to engage and disengage the nozzle. Such rapid fuel 
transfer makes it obvious that tire changing is responsible for 
most of the time wasted in the pits. Eddie Sachs could have 
won the race with nine seconds less time in the pits. 

After the race, some pit crewmen felt that high-powered 
air or electric impact wrenches could remove and replace the 
wing nuts more rapidly than the time honored “armstrong” 
method using a heavy hammer. One car owner felt that swing- 
ing the hammer with both hands, like he does, makes it possible 
to loosen the nut with two blows and makes the operation so 
fast as to make the added complication of impact wrenches 
unwarranted. After all something could go wrong with a power 
wrench. 

The Cooper crew spent so much time hammering on wing 
nuts that it became obvious that four sturdy blacksmiths able to 
put their all into unerring hammer blows could have made it 
possible for Brabham to finish in eighth place instead of ninth. 

It would be foolish to minimize the performance of the 
Brabham-Cooper combination merely because it wasn’t a 
winner. In a 33-car race that had only 12 cars running at the 
end, remaining in that group was quite an accomplishment. 
When one considers the fact that this entry was only one of a 





field of 33 and it was the only one that was really different, 
the odds against it become overwhelming. 

Many hours after the race was over, the biggest crowd was 
always in front of the Cooper garage—so great was the 
impression created by this unique entry. There was hardly a 
person in Gasoline Alley that didn’t think that Brabham could 
have driven to victory if he’d had the extra 87 cubic inches 
displacement of the Offies. 

Watching the race, I got the impression that Brabham wasn’t 
over-extending himself or the car. He put on a very con- 
servative performance, never revving the engine over 6100 rpm. 
His primary aim seemed to be finishing the race without 
incident. 

The superior cornering ability and maneuverability of the 
Cooper has caused no small number of Gasoline Alley habitues 
to look upon this machine as a pattern for the future. There 
is a strong possibility that the spectacular crackup on the main 
straightaway could have been avoided with the Cooper ability 
to retain traction. 

John Cooper and Jack Brabham will be back next year with 
a bigger engine, but they won't have the only rear-engined car. 
John Zink’s chief mechanic, Dennie Moore, has almost com- 
pleted a rear-engined machine. Originally, it was designed for 
a Boeing gas turbine but an Offie was hurriedly installed in a 
vain attempt to make this year’s race. The plan was to finish 
the car at the Speedway, but this became too big a task in the 
time available. Chances are it will use the turbine next year. 
In addition to Cooper and Zink, there is a strong possibility 
that there may be more rear-engined machines. /MT 





How they finished ... the trouble they had 


1st — A. J. Foyt 139.130 mph 

2nd — Eddie Sachs 139.041 mph 

3rd — Rodger Ward 138.539 mph 

4th — Shorty Templeman 136.875 mph 

5th — Al Keller 136.034 mph 

6th — Chuck Stevenson 135.742 mph 

7th — Bobby Marshman 135.534 mph 

8th — Lloyd Ruby 134.860 mph 

9th — Jack Brabham 134.116 mph 
10th — Norman Hall 134.104 mph 
11th — Gene Hartley 132.376 mph 
12th — Parnelli Jones 127.845 mph 


The following cars failed to finish. The nature of their 


difficulties is listed. 

13th — Dick Rathmann, 415 miles, 136.763 mph (Broken 
fuel pump) 

14th — Paul Goldsmith, 412 miles, 136.696 mph (lost spin- 
die nut and leaky radiator) 

15th — Wayne Weller, 367 miles, 132.578 mph (lost spindle 
nut and damaged wheel bearing) 

16th — Dempsey Wilson, 361 miles, 133.562 mph (mechan- 
ical trouble) 

17th — Bob Christie, 320 miles, 133.239 mph (dropped a 


valve) 

18th — Eddie Johnson, 317 miles, 136.856 mph (wreck) 

19th — Len Sutton, 275 miles, 135.074 mph (transmission 4 
trouble) 


20th — Troy Ruttman, 262 miles, 138.558 mph (broken 
transmission shift fork) 

21st — Johnny Boyd, 262 miles, 136.284 mph (collapsed 
clutch spring) 

22nd — Jim Hurtubise, 255 miles, 135.150 mph (piston 
broke causing major destruction) 

23rd — Ebb Rose, 232 miles, 141.491 mph (broken oil line) 

24th — Cliff Griffith, 137 miles, 137.031 mph (cam and pis- 
ton failure) 

25th — Jack Turner, 131 miles, 142.868 mph (wreck) 

26th — A. J. Shepherd, 127 miles, 140.354 mph (wreck) 

27th — Roger McCluskey, 127 miles, 140.154 mph (wreck) 

28th — Bill Cheesbourg, 125 miles, 137.645 mph (wreck) 

29th — Don Davis, 122 miles, 135.574 mph (wreck) 

30th — Jim Rathmann, 120 miles, 141.166 mph (mechanical 
trouble) 

31st — Jimmy Daywalt, 67 miles, 126.892 mph (broken 
brake line) ; 

32nd — Bobby Grim, 65 miles, 138.380 mph (fuel injector 
trouble) 

33rd — Don Branson, 5 miles, 123.094 mph (dropped a 
valve) 
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Coming Next Month 


‘62 CARS 


ILLUSTRATED 
SPECULATIVE 
REPORT ON ALL 
THE NEW CARS 
FOR 
THE COMING YEAR 














FREE! New CATALOG 


SAVE UP TO 1/2 ONE) 
Auto Parts & Accessories wee ut) 
JUST OUT—60,000 latest items to step up ~- 

your car's Speed, Power, Mileage, Style! 
Newest Road Car, Custom, Rod, Drag 
Racing Ports. ALL FAMOUS 

LOWEST PRICES Anywhere! Send 25c for 


mailing. (Refund on first order.) 


DEALER DISCOUNTS! 


ALMQUIST 2:;cies” 


























RUSTY FROZEN PARTS 


Frozen bolts, pipe threads, bearings, etc., yield 
to Kroil, the chemical lubricant that creeps into 
millionth inch spaces, dissolves rust and dried 
grease. Harmless to metal or skin — used by 
25,000 shops for 20 years. Now available in 
half-pint spout cans, 65¢ at your dealer. 


LABORATORIES, Nashville 1], Tennessee 





Loosens Rusted Bolts 


nuts, screws, ‘‘frozen’’ parts! 


SUPER-PENETRANT 





The super-penetrating rust 
solvent that quickly loosens 
rust and corrosion. 
AT ALL HARDWARE 
AND AUTO STORES 
RADIATOR SPECIALTY COMPANY 





*sacon SUPERCHARGERS 


FLASHING PERFORMANCE FOR YOUR CAR! 


Write for free information 
’roducts, 929 Olympic Blvd., Santa Mor 


AIR N 
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FOR MEN ONLY 


TESTING FORD'S 
ECONOLINE PICKUP 


by Bob Ames 


HE FORD ECONOLINE pickup truck driven 

for this month’s report shares many 
mechanical components with the Falcon 
Ranchero. This seems to confuse a lot 
of persons who think that the Econoline 
pickup is an abbreviated Ranchero. This 
is not true. The forward-control Econoline 
has its own separate design. 

The most familiar components of the 
Econoline are found in the power train. 
The engine is the 144-cubic-inch Six that 
is also standard for Falcon. There are a 
few minor changes made to conform to 
the Econoline’s overall design. One im- 
portant alteration is heavier bearings. 
Since the engine sits slightly behind the 
driver, reversed linkages are required for 
the choke and accelerator. The air cleaner 
has been flattened, and the engine is cooled 
by a Falcon radiator that is one inch 
higher than standard. The three-speed 
manual transmission is borrowed from the 
standard-size Ford, but has different gear 
ratios. In the rear the suspension is a 
conventional, semi-elliptical spring lay- 
out; in front, there is a solid I-beam 
axle mounted on four-leaf semi-elliptical 
springs. 

Driving the Econoline pickup is a nat- 


ural experience for those familiar with 
forward-control trucks. The most singular 
distinction that identifies the Econoline is 
its surprisingly deft maneuverability. The 
steering is light, considering the 60-40 
weight distribution, and the turning cir- 
cle is short, 34.5 feet curb-to-curb. These 
engineering features alone equal excep- 
tional maneuverability, but a test drive is 
necessary to discover just how easy it is 
to jockey the Econoline around in heavy 
traffic or a parking lot. 

The test pickup had the optional rear 
quarter windows, giving almost perfect 
360-degree vision. There was never any 
doubt as to what attitude the truck was 
taking when backing. And, although the 
pickup was not equipped with a hitch, it 
was evident that few vehicles, outside of 
an open-air tractor, would be better for 
backing a trailer into the driveway. 

The lower gearing in the revised Ford 
transmission drove through the standard 
3.50 rear-axle ratio. This combination 
does not work out for rapid performance. 
Even without a load the Econoline is slow 
to get moving and does not have much 
punch for passing. For stop-and-go serv- 
ice, or for normal family use in a fairly 





Ford’s Econoline is actually a compact, but has an excellent cargo bor with 
dimensions that make it as practical in many ways as standard-size Ford pickup. 
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level country, the test truck would have 
been adequate. For heavier farm use, or 
if the terrain is hilly, the 4-to-1 RPO 
would be a better choice. Economy might 
be down a little, but either axle would 
probably turn in an excellent mpg fig- 
ure — even if the Econoline is used for 
daily S and G work. 

Inside the cab the finish and materials 
are a little austere compared to passenger 
sedans. However, overall quality is good 
for a pickup, where the primary purpose 
is durability and practicality. The seats 
are firm, although the padding is generous. 
The driver and passenger sit on the ex- 
treme outside, with the area between 
taken up by the engine compartment. The 
cover for the engine is fully insulated and 
gets hotter from the sun than it does from 
the engine beneath. This cover lifts up 
and leaves the engine clear for servicing. 
Directly behind the driver’s seat is the bat- 
tery in its own sealed compartment. 

The driver’s seat has a fore-and-aft 
adjustment of about four inches. When 
most drivers are comfortably seated, the 
manual shift lever is a long reach and the 
throws a little awkward. The instrument 
cluster is adapted from Ford’s school bus 
and has good legibility, although it seems 
more necessary that a truck be equipped 
with gauges instead of warning lights for 
temperature, pressure and generator. Two 
controls are unusually placed. The hand 
brake is mounted directly behind the 
driver's right leg and pulls straight up. 
The choke is mounted on the forward side 
of the engine compartment cover. 

There is quite a bit of extra room be- 
hind the two seats, which could be used 
for gear if the Econoline was equipped 
for camping. For commercial use the pas- 
senger seat could be removed, and a con- 
siderable amount of cargo carried and 
protected with the door locks. 

With standard suspension and _ tires 
the Econoline has a rated payload of 929 
pounds. Additional spring leaves and 
larger tires, both RPO’s, raise the maxi- 
mum payload to 1679 pounds. 

The heavy-duty option is a logical con- 
sideration, since the 78-cubic-foot cargo 
box is capable of hauling much more 
than the half-ton rating. The measure- 
ments are slightly over seven by five feet, 
with the wheel wells inside, cutting practi- 
cal measurements to slightly more than 
four feet. 

The box is grain-tight, and with a 23- 
inch sidewall will haul far more loose 
material than the truck is physically capa- 
ble of. The capacity is just short of three 
cubic yards and this could mean 10,000 
pounds. It will be wise for the Econoline 
owner to know the weight of the materials 
he is hauling. Of course the capacity is 
extra good for material that falls inside of 
the payload limits. There are holes for a 
stake body, which would make it easier 
to haul such items as furniture, wood, 
loose vegetables or brush, or trash. /MT 














The Complete 
How-To-Do-It 
Library 





No. 506 CUSTOM CAR GRILLES 
Complete ‘‘How to Do It’’ facts. . 
How to Swap and install custom 
Grilles . . . Newest Designs, 
Methods, Styling. Bolt-ons. .. 
Plastics swapping ... Floating... 
Hand made .. . tube grilles. 


CUSTOM CAR °° 
GRILLES 


SOW TO SWAP & INSTALL CUSTOM GRILLES 


CUSTOM CAR |. 
MODELS », cs. 





No. 508 CUSTOM CAR MODELS 
Fully illustrated information on 
How To Customize HOT ROD’S 
and special cars. Latest Model Kits 
. .. Model and Show Displays. 





No. 510 HOT ROD ENGINE SWAPS 
All the latest know-how and fully illus- 
trated step by step procedures of hot 
rodding with the latest model engines. 


In the months to come your 

Spotlite library will include such 
*‘How-To-Do-It’’ Spotlite Books as 
the following: 

No. 514 — Hot Rodding Chevy V8. 
No. 515 — Custom Car Fenders and 
High Lights. No. 518 — Custom Car 
Pick-Ups. No. 520 — Hot Rod 
Blowers. No. 521 — Custom Car Fins 
and Taillights. No. 523 — Hot Rod 
Dragster Parts. 

Fully illustrated Spotlite Books 
provide all the ‘‘How-To-Do-It’’ know-how in step-by-step fashion. 


Spotlite Books are 25¢ each at your newsstand or send 25¢ 
with coupon below for any of the current Spotlite Books. 


SPOTLITE BOOKS 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California : 

















Please send me _ copies of (give Spotlite Book 
name and number). Enclosed find $ ___. at 25¢ each. 

Name 

Address eed 

City Zone State 
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1961 ENGINES AXLE RATIOS 
z 
& GEARING ; z 7 
a ” ra 1 
° z ” tr) - a 
& 5 <u = = 3 z z 
w a s wo — a o = Ss 
3 z s S= 5 S 5 Zz & 
= = = an o °o < = o 
BUICK Le Sabre (standard V-8 250 @ 4400 384 @ 2400 10.25 1 2-bbl. eee eee 
Le Sabre (optional) V-8 235 @ 4400 375 @ 2400 9.0 1 2-bbi. -- -- 
3 Le Sabre (optional) V-8 300 @ 4400 405 @ 2800 10.25 1 4-bbi. see see 
Invicta, Electra, Electra 225 V-8 325 @ 4400 445 @ 2800 1 4-bbi. o2- eee 
BUICK SPECIAL V-8 i155 @ 4600 220 @ 2400 8.8 1 2-bbi. 36 oo. 
Skylark, Optional Special V-8 185 @ 4800 230 @ 3200 10.25 1 4-bbi. 3.36 ++: 
CADILLAC 60,62&75 V-8 325 @ 4800 430 @ 3100 10.5 1 4-bbi --- 3.21, 3 
CHECKER L-Head 6 80 @ 3100 180 @ 1400 7.3 1 1-bbl. 3.73 3.54, 4.09, 4.55 
Ohv 6 122 @ 4000 192 @ 1800 8.0 1 1-bbi. 3.73 _ 3.54, 4.09, 4.55 
CHEVROLET Six 6 135 @ 4000 217 @ 2000 3.56 x 3. 8.25 1 1-bbi. 3.36 3.55, 3.70 
170 ~V-8 170 @ 4200 275 @ 2200 3.87 x 3.00 8.5 1 2-bbi 3.36 3.70 
230 V-8 230 @ 4800 300 @ 3000 3.87 x 3.00 9.5 1 4-bbi. 3.36 3.70 
250 V-8 250 @ 4400 355 @ 2800 4.12 x 3.25 9.5 1 4-bbl. 3.36 3.08 
280 V-8 280 @ 4800 355 @ 3200 4.12 x 3.25 9.5 3 2-bb!i. 3.36 +. 
305 V-8 305 @ 5200 355 @ 3400 4.12 x 3.25 9.5 1 4-bbi. 3.36 +e 
340 V-8 340 @ 5800 362 @ 3600 4.12 x 3.25 11.25 1 4-bbl. 3.70 woe 
350 V-8 #350 @ 6000 364 @ 3600 4.12 x 3.25 11.25 2-bb! 3.70 --- 
360 V-8 360 @ 5800 409 @ 3600 4.31 x 3.50 11.25 1 4-bbi 3.36 3.70, 4.11, 4.56 
CHEVROLET CORVAIR Turbo-Air 6 80 @ 4400 128 @ 2300 3.44 x 2.60 8.0 2 1-bbi. 3.27 3.55, 3.89 
Super Turbo-Air 6 98 @ 4600 132 @ 2800 3.44 x 2.60 8.0 2 1-bbi. 3.27 3.55, 3.89 
CHEVROLET CORVETTE 230 V-8 230 @ 4800 300 @ 3000 3.87 x 3.00 9.5 1 4-bbl. 3.36 3.70, 4.11, 4.56 
245 %V-8 245 @ 5000 300 @ 3800 3.87 x 3.00 9.5 2 4-bbi. 3.36 3.70, 4.11, 4.56 
270 V-8 270 @ 6000 285 @ 4200 3.87 x 3.00 9.5 2 4-bbi. 3.36 3.70, 4.11, 4.56 
275 V-8 275 @ 5200 305 @ 4400 3.87 x 3.00 11.0 F.t. 3.36 3.70, 4.11, 4.56 
315 V-8 315 @ 6200 295 @ 5100 3.87 x 3.00 11.0 F.1. 3.36 _3.70, 4.11, 4.56 
CHRYSLER Newport V-8 265 @ 4400 380 @ 2400 4.12 x 3.38 9.0 1 2-bbi. 3.58 eee 
Windsor V-8 305 @ 4600 410 @ 2400 4.25 x 3.38 10.0 1 2-bbi. 3.58 eee 
New Yorker V-8 350 @ 4600 470 @ 2800 4.18 x 3.75 10.1 1 4-bbi. ++: wee 
300-6 V-8 375 @ 5000 495 @ 2800 4.18 x 3.75 10.1 2 4-bbi 3.23 “-- 
DODGE Dart Six 6 145 @ 4000 215 @ 2800 3.40 x 4.125 8.2 1 1-bbi. 3.31 3.58 
Dart V-8 V-8 230 @ 4400 340 @ 2400 3.91 x 3.31 9.0 1 2-bbi. 3.58 2.93 
Dart V-8 Power Pack V-8 260 @ 4400 345 @ 2800 3.91 x 3.31 9.0 1 4-bbi. a. 3.31 
Dart D-500 V-8 305 @ 4800 395 @ 3000 4.12 x 3.38 9.0 1 4-bbi. 3.31 2.93 thru 4.89 
Polara V-8 V-8 265 @ 4400 380 @ 2400 4.12 x 3.38 9.0 1 2-bbi. 3.58 3.31 
Polara D-500 V-8 325 @ 4600 425 © 2800 4.25 x 3.38 10.0 1 4-bbi. 3.58 2.93 thru 4.89 
Oart, Polara Long Ram V-8 330 @ 4800 460 @ 2800 4.25 x 3.38 10.0 2 4-bbi. 3.23. 2.93 thru 4.89 
art, Polara Short Ram V-8 340 @ 5000 440 @ 2800 4.25 x 3.38 10.0 2 4-bbi. 3.23. 2.93 thru 4.89 
art, Polara Runner V-8 330 @ 5200 425 @ 3600 4.25 x 3.38 10.0 2 4-bbi. 3.23 2.93 thru 4.89 
DODGE LANCER 170 6 101 @ 4400 155 @ 2400 3.40 x 3.125 8.2 1 1-bbl. 3.55 see 
225 6 145 @ 4000 215 @ 2800 3.40 x 4.125 8.2 1 1-bbi. 3.55 +7: 
FORD Six 6 135 @ 4000 200 @ 2000 3.62 x 3. 8.4 1 1-bbi. 3.56 3.89 
292 V-8 175 @ 4200 279 @ 2200 3.75 x 3. 8.8 1 2-bbi. 3.56 3.89 
352 V-8 220 @ 4400 336 @ 2400 4.00 x 3. 8.9 1 2-bbi 3.56 3.56 
390 Special V-8 300 @ 4600 427 @ 2800 4.05 x 3. 9.6 1 4-bb!i 3.56 3.56 
390 Police Special V-8 330 @ 5000 427 @ 3200 4.05 x 3. 9.6 1 4-bbi 3.56 3.89 
390 Super V-8 375 @ 6000 430 @ 3400 4.05 x 3. 10.6 1 4-bbi. 3.56 3.89 
FORD FALCON 144 6 85 @ 4200 134 @ 2000 . 8.7 1 1-bbl. 3.10 ose 
170 6 101 @ 4400 156 @ 2400 x ‘ 1 1-bb! 3.20 oe. 
FORD THUNDERBIRD . 300 @ 4600 427 @ 2800 1 4-bbi --- ++: 
IMPERIAL 350 @ 4600 470 @ 2800 1 4-bb! ++: +-- 
LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 300 @ 4100 465 @ 2000 1 2-bbi o*- e+: 
MERCURY Six 135 @ 4000 200 @ 2000 i E 1 1-bb! 3.56 3.89 
292 - 175 @ 4200 279 @ 2200 % 4 1 2-bb! 3.56 3.89 
352 . 220 @ 4400 336 @ 2400 4.00 x 3.5 1 2-bb! 3.56 3.89 
390 - 300 @ 4600 427 @ 2800 4.05 x 3.7 1 4-bbi 3.56 3.89 
COMET 144 6 85 @ 4200 134 @ 2000 3.50 x 2. 1 1-bb!I. 3.50 3.23, 3.90 
170 6 101 @ 4400 156 @ 2400 3.50 x 2. 1 1-bbi. 3.20 3.23, 3.90 
OLDSMOBILE Dynamic 88 V-8 250 @ 4400 405 @ 2400 4.13 x 3. 1 2-bbi. 3.42 o-- 
Super 88.98 V-8 325 @ 4600 435 @ 2800 4.13 x 3. 1 4-bbl. 3.42 +-- 
Starfire V-8 330 @ 4600 440 @ 2800 4.13 x 3. 1 4-bbi. --- “++ 
OLDSMOBILE F-85 V-8 155 @ 4800 210 @ 3200 3.50 x 2. 1 2-bbl. 3.07 +: 
Cutlass, Optional F-85 V-8 185 @ 4800 230 @ 3200 3.50 x 2. 1 4-bbi. 3.36 o-- 
PLYMOUTH Six 6 145 g 4000 215 @ 2800 3.40 x 4. 1 1-bbl. 3.54 eee 
Fury V-8 230 @ 4400 340 @ 2400 3.91 x 3. 1 2-bb!. 3.58 eee 
Super Fury V-8 260 @ 4400 345 @ 2800 3.91 x 3. 1 4-bbi. 3.58 o-- 
Golden Commando V-8 305 @ 4800 395 @ 3300 4.12 x 3. 1 4-bb!I. 3.31 eee 
Sonoramic Commando V-8 330 @ 4800 460 @ 2800 4.25 x 3. 2 4-bbi. 3.31 ++. 
PLYMOUTH VALIANT 6 101 @ 4400 155 @ 2400 3.40 x 3. 1 1-bbi. 3.55 3.23, 3.91 
PONTIAC Catalina, Ventura, Star Chief V-8 215 @ 3600 390 @ 2000 4.06 x 3. 1 2-bbi. 3.23 3.08, 3.42 
Bonneville (optional other series) V-8 235 @ 3600 402 @ 2000 4.06 x 3. 1 4-bbi. 3.23 3.08, 3. 
Catalina, Ventura w/Hydramatic V-8 267 @ 4200 405 @ 2400 4.06 x 3. 1 2-bbI. --- 3.08, 2.56, 
Catalina, Ventura w/Hydramatic (opt) V-8 287 @ 4400 417 @ 2400 4.06 x 3. 1 4-bbI. --- 2.56, 3.08, 
Star Chief w/Hydramatic V-8 283 @ 4400 413 @ 2800 4.06 x 3. 1 2-bbl. nae 2.69, 3.08 
Bonneville w/Hydramatic V-8 303 @ 4600 425 @ 2800 4.06 x 3. 1 4-bbl. --- 2.69, 3.08 
All series w/Hydramatic (optional V-8 230 @ 4000 380 @ 2000 4.06 x 3. 1 2-bbi. o-- --- 
All series (optional) V-8 318 @ 4600 430 @ 3200 4.06 x 3. 3 2-bbi. 3.23 2.56, 2.69, 3.08, 3 
All series (optional V-8 333 @ 4800 425 @ 2800 4.06 x 3. 1 4-bbl. 3.42 3.64 
All series (optional) V-8 348 @ 4800 430 @ 3200 4.06 x 3. 3 2-bbi. 3.42 3.64 
PONTIAC TEMPEST 4 110 @ 3800 190 @ 2000 4.06 x 3. . 1 1-bbl. 3.55 31, 3.73 
Tempest w/Hydramatic 4 130 @ 4400 195 @ 2200 4.06 x 3. ‘ 1 1-bbi. “-- 3.55 
Tempest Premium Fuel 4 120 @ 3800 202 @ 2000 4.06 x 3. 4 1 1-bbi. 3.31 3.55 
Tempest Premium Fuel w/Hydramatic 4 140 @ 4400 207 @ 2200 4.06 x 3. J 1 1-bbl. oe 3.55 
Tempest w/4-bbi 4 155 @ 4800 215 @ 2800 4.06 x 3. R 1 4-bbi. -- 3.08, 3. 
Tempest V-8 V-8 155 @ 4600 *220 @ 2400 3.50 x 2. ‘ 1 2-bbl. “+: 3.08, 3 
RAMBLER Ambassador V-8 250 @ 4700 340 @ 2600 4.00 x 3. 8.7 1 2-bbi. 3.54 3.15, 4. 
Ambassador Power Pack V-8 270 @ 4700 360 @ 2600 4.00 x 3. 9.7 1 4-bbi. 3.54 2.87, 4.10 
RAMBLER AMERICAN Deluxe, Super 6 90 @ 3800 160 @ 1600 3.13 x 4. 8.0 1 1-bbi. 3.31 3.78, 4.11 
AMERICAN Custom 6 125 @ 4200 180 @ 1600 3.13 x 4. 8.7 1 1-bbi. 3.31 3.78 
LASSIC Six 6 127 @ 4200 180 @ 1600 3.13 x 4. 8.7 1 1-bbi. 3.78 4.11, 4. 
CLASSIC Six Power Pack 6 138 @ 4500 185 @ 1800 3.13 x 4. 8.7 1 2-bbi. 3.78 4.11, 4. 
LASSIC V-8 V-8 200 @ 4900 245 @ 2500 3.50 x 3. 8.7 1 2-bbl. 4.10 3.55, 4.44 
CLASSIC V-8 Power Pack V-8 215 @ 4900 260 @ 2500 3.50 x 3. 8.7 1 4-bbi. 4.10 3.55, 4.44 
STUDEBAKER Hawk V-8 V-8 210 @ 4500 300 @ 2800 3.60 x 3. 8.8 1 2-bbi. 3.31 3.54 
Hawk V-8 Power Pack V-8 225 @ 4500 305 @ 3000 3.60 x 3. 8.8 1 4-bbi. 3.31 3.54 
STUDEBAKER LARK Six 6 112 @ 4500 154 @ 2000 3.00 x 4. 8.5 1 1-bbi. 3.73 3.54, 4.10 
LARK V-8 V-8 180 @ 4500 260 @ 2800 3.60 x 3. 8.8 1 2-bol. 3.07 3.31, 3. 
LARK V-8 Power Pack V-8 195 @ 4500 265 @ 3000 3.60 x 3. 8.8 1 4-bbi. 3.07 3.31, 3 
6 

















FREE! Engine Torque Specification 
BOOK - 
Ss \ 


\ 
TORQUE WRENCHES 
of Life Time Accuracy 


Sold around the world by 
leading hand too! manufac- 
turers, mail order houses, 
chain stores, specialty houses. 
inch-pound, foot-pound 

and metric models in wide 
range of different capacities. 
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; — 
Sturtevant Spring Tester 
With any torque wrench, quickly and 
accurately tests and matches sets of 
valve, clutch and other coil springs. 


Write Department “™ 
for Free Book and Catalog 





SELL ‘N’ SWAP 























UPHOLSTERY FINISHES 


Restore nu-life and color to faded, soiled car, plane 
or boat upholstery! Seats, headliners, sidepanels, 
convertible tops, cloth rugs and rubber floor mats 
will have that original look again. Easily applied 


brush or spray. Won't chip or peel. Fadeproof. You 
can change color too! THE ONLY PRODUCT OF ITS 
KIND AWARDED THE MOTOR TREND SEAL OF AP- 
PROVAL. Write for free information, color chart and 
dealer location. Dept. MT-8 
















| WANT 
YOU 


TO HAVE 
HONEST NEW 








CATALOG COUPON 
SEND 25¢ TO COVER MAILING AND HAN. 
DLING FOR NEW 1961 MAIL ORDER DISCOUNT 
CATALOG. BETTER THAN EVER. EACH CATA- 
LOG CONTAINS $1.00 FREE CERTIFICATE. 


DCP UCcT Ass Chcueabs Ceawkenescihascumetads 








HONEST CHARLEY SPEED SHOP 
Box MT 1904 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Requirements are: copy limit of 25 words 
(not including name and address); Ist come, 
Ist served; we reserve the right to edit where 
necessary; we are not responsible for accuracy 
of description, although we will reject any mis- 
leading statements. This service is not open to 
commercial advertisers. No ads will be accepted 
if payment is not made in advance. Only one 
CAR may be listed in any single Sell ’N’ Swap 
insertion. This limitation will not apply to 
parts, catalogs, etc. The charge is $4 per in- 
sertion. If your car is unusual and you have a 
photo of it suitable for publication, you may 
submit it with your ad. If we decide to print 
it there’s no cost to you for the cut, but we'll 
have to decide which photos to use. Sorry, no 
photos can be returned—Editor 


SELL 


07 SEARS AUTO BUGGY. Front & rear seats, 
surrey top & fringe. Completely rebuilt mech.; 
new hard rubber tires. One of the few left — 
land, 1 ws Art Schuyler, 2222 Oakdale, High- 
an 

"41 LINCOLN Zephyr conv. clb. cpe. Orig. 
V-12 engine, with Columbia axle. Exceptional 


ak Siri ins 





cond.; only 23, 000 mi. $1200 or highest offer. 
John ; 3 Smith, 4021 Blackington Ave., Flint 4, 


Mich. 

"51 CADILLAC 75 formal limousine in fair 
cond. Jump seats, remote radio controls, power 
windows incl. front seat gless vartition. Black 
leather chauffeur’s compartment. Best offer. 
_ Rs Box 594, Minocqua, Wis. 

ODEL A cpe. in exc. cond. Rebuilt en- 
pA v new tires, new battery. Can be driven 
anywhere. $375 or best offer. A. H. Johnson, 
361 Fredrica, Jackson, Miss. 

‘29 FORD gardener’s pickup conv. 31,000 orig. 
mi. Needs new top & distributor cap. Make any 











i hn" 

—s offer — could be collector's item. 
James R. Ballus, er Main St., Johnson City, 
N.Y. Phone RA 9-4163. 

°47 LINCOLN CONTINENTAL cpe., with pro- 
fessionally installed Cadillac engine. Custom 
naugahyde interior; mint cond. — truly a rare 
find. $2500. Ed Liana, 350 West St., Ludlow, 


Mass. 

08 ‘INTERNATIONAL pickup truck. Air- 
cooled, 2-cyl. engine, chain drive, orig. hard 
rubber tires. Partly restored; running cond. A 
— antique — $3000. Leroy H. Sanders, 
on s.atbe Keystone Rte., Rapid City, §.D. Phone 

41 CADILLAC 61 2-dr. sed. Orig. black paint, 
r & h; exc. to mint cond.; 40,000 mi. New 
tires, battery & brakes; needs no repairs. Al- 
ways garaged; used daily. Best offer over $1000. 
peo tao Carmichaels, Pa. Phone WOodward 
6- 4 
"$3 CADILLAC Eldorado conv. Gleaming black, 
with new white hypalon “ti wire wheels, new 
tires. A rare model, orig. thruout. $1775 firm. 
Al Perakis, 3817 W. 9th , Trainer Chester, 
Pa. Phone GY 4-0786. 
°38 BENTLEY faux cabriolet, with padded 
leather top with landau irons. — roof over 
driver's seat. Black & ivory finish. Exceptional 
orig. cond. James De Bickero, 1022 . 84th 
St Chicago 20, Ill. 

29 FOR 4-dr. conv. touring. Exterior re- 
stored, except chrome; g top & tires. Needs 
uph. $800. Write for further details. Hugh 

oeser, 156 Glenrose Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

*41 CADILLAC Fleetwood 4-dr. body & chassis 
parts. Complete, less transmission (standard 
shift). Sell as is or for parts. Al Lomas, 163 
Isabelle Rd., Newark, Ohio. Phone FAirfax 


9-3762. 
COLLECTIONS — Motor Trend, Hot Rod, Car 









Craft, Rod & Custom & ge age 1948-61. Also 
small rod magazines. y years only; state 
your needs Robert del Collade. 106 . 69th 
St., New York 23, N.Y. 

*'33 DELAGE 4- piace spt. cpe., fully restored. 
Ohv 6, 4-speed trans. Only D6-11 Delage in 





U.S. Beautiful & reliable; parts obtainable. 
$1395 or ag! —. W. Snyder, 3516 N. Ham- 
lin, i, o 18, Ill. 
*48 LINCOLN’ CONTINENTAL V-12 hdtp. 
Dork” bine with ww’s. Cood cond. thruout; in 
daily use, Lawrence W. Nelson, Box 103, Port 
Murray, N.J. 
23 BUICK 6-23-54 spt. rdstr. Complete res- 
toration °56-'57 — everything rebuilt or re- 
laced. Rare — wire wheels, windwings. Driven 
000 mi.; = tour car. Only $750. Jim Bal- 
cose, 411 Stanwood St., Apt. D, Kalamazoo, 


Mic 
"46 TINCOLN CONTINENTAL V-12 hdtp. R 
& h, o.d., near-new Goodyear ww’s. Body solid 
| wl Lae paint & uph. Many spare parts incl. 
ge A. Hahn, 639 Iron St., Lehighton, Pa. 
se TA SALLE. Front-end sheet_metal & grille 
in exceptionally nice shape; 37,000 orig. mi. 
Needs rings, front suspension parts & rear-end 
aa Ben G. Shriver, 239 Branstetter St., 
ooster, Ohio. 
’07 REO \4-ton truck—stake body, chain drive, 
1 cyl. Restored like new. Price with trailer, 
$2500. George McLean, 1026 N. O’Brien St., 
South Bend, Ind. 
’29 BUGATTI Type 44 3-liter Lavocat et Mar- 
sand cabriolet. 99% orig. Chassis, body & engine 





good; interior & paint need attention. $1,000, 
f.o.b. England. D. M ‘Thompson, Kenseys, 
Findon, Sussex, England. 

’55 PACKARD Clipper 4-dr. sed. in showroom 
cond. White, with black & white interior; new 
ww’'s. R & h, Uleramatic, power brakes. $2900. I. 
Hoffman, 9703 Merwood Ln., Silver Spring, Md. 
°38 PACKARD 8 limousine. Not running, but 
complete & restorable. Also '38 Super 8, °37 
V-12 & Ford V-8-60 engines, plus misc. spare 
Packard parts. Best offer takes all. Robert F. 
Guethlein, 5427 Reese Rd., Torrance, Calif. 
58 MORGAN Plus 4 (Triumph TR-3 engine), 
ordered specially from England. Maroon, with 
pigskin uph.; wire wheels, heater, left-hand 





drive. Impeccable a never soned. $2500. 
Marjorie rp 2207 Bolsover, Houston, Tex. 
*58 PONTIAC — Norm Latham’s famous super- 
charged yoo set up for competition & street. 
Fastest at Daytona for 2 yrs.; 153 mph, Bonne- 
ville; 25.7 mpg in Pure Oil Economy Run; 106 
in 4-mile. Truckload of extras incl. Replace- 
ment value, $10,000. Price, $2900. Guar. top 
cond. Norm Latham, P.O. Box 165, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. , 
COLLECTORS.. Automobile ink drawings. 
Cars of the ’20s, Set 2: ‘20 McFarlan, '22 Essex, 
’23 Stutz, '24 Heine Velox, '27 Ford, '29 Dues- 
enberg. 81"x11” quality paper stock for mount- 
ing or treming for den or recreation room. Al 
6 for $2. Watch for Set 3. Cole-Cars, 243 S. 
Whiteoak St., Apt. C, Kutztown, Pa. 
CLASSIC & ANTIQUE CAR Sales Catalogs: 
Packard, Chrysler, Lincoln, Cadillac, Pierce- 
Arrow, Buick, Ford (Model A & later), Orphan 
& Foreign cars; minimum $5 ea. Also MoToR 
(N.Y.) Annual Numbers. Details for large, 
“<> addressed envelope. No parts for cars. 
E. Twohy, 400 N. Kenmore, Los Angeles 4, 
Calif 
MOTOR (N.Y) Annual Show Issues 1927-’43, 
Classic automobile catalogs, brochures & port- 
folios. Some manuals & parts books left for Ca- 
dillac & Packard. Complete listing 35c. Sheldon 
J. Lewis, 61-33 213th St., Bayside, L.I., N.Y. 
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AUTOMOBILE LITERATURE—Sales catalogs, 
instruction books, many makes "37 thru ‘42; 
some postwar catalogs; Motor magazines °32 
thru °47. Catalogs $2 & up. Send 10c for lists. 
Morton Weisbord, 10151 Babbitt Ave., North- 
ridge, Calif. 

%-INCH SCALE wood kits—Marmon V-16, 
others, $3 ea. f.o.b. Also plastic French car kits, 
1769-1922 — 3% & \-inch scale, very authentic 
& detailed; translated. Franklin Ingraham, MT- 
IMVOW, Albion, N.Y. 

GENUINE “SEE-RITE” sidemount tire mirrors. 
Brand new — complete with heavy cast-brass 
bases for strap mounting. Triple chrome-plated 
over brass & nickel; highly polished. Special sets 
available for popular classics. State make of car 
& type wheels. 5 pr., less straps, prepaid & 


insured. A Ward Shanen, 2444 S. Orkney St., 
Philadelphia 48, Pa. 

"31 PACKARD Super 8 rdstr. with rumbleseat. 
Maroon body, black fenders, cream wheels & 
striping. Magnificent car, runs beautifully; 





62,000 mi. $2800. Norbert Behrendt, R.F.D., 
Sandy Spring, Md. 
DENMAN “HANDCRAFTED” rayon & nylon 
custom-built “classic tires’”’ now available for all 
antique, vintage, veteran, classic & special inter- 
est cars. All sizes, from 4.40/4.50x21 to 7.00x21 
wide whitewalls. 50c for complete listings & de- 
scriptive literature A. Ward Shanen, 2444 S. 
Orkney St., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
Lag ap SENIOR safety driving lights. 814-in. 
; 6- & 12-volt types available. Brand-new in 
rae m4 boxes. Come complete with all wiring, 
brackets, fittings & 2 Gulmite wrenches. $45 pr., 
shipped, prepaid & insured. A. Ward Shanen, 
2444 S. Orkney St., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
AUTO HOBBIES: Catalogs, photos, manuals, all 
yrs.; monthly bulletin with literature exchange. 
Non-profit hobby assoc. Free info. Auto Enthusi- 
asts, Box 451-D, Mount Clemens, Mich. 
MOTORBOOKS—British, French, German, Ital- 
ian & American car handbooks & shop manu- 
als; books on maintenance, repair, tuning, rac- 
ing, rallies, antiques, classics. Catalog (500 items) 


25c. Grays (Dept. MT), Mail Order Motor 


Booksellers, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, England. 
*59 PEERLESS GT. Immac.; silver, with gray 
leather interior. Space frame, de Dion rear, disc 





brakes — perfection in sports cars. $2900. W.M. 
Nowikas, 60 Ethan Dr., Murray Hill, N.J. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to The Helper, monthly pub- 
lication for antique & classic car enthusiasts. $2 
per yr., 3rd class mail; $3 per yr., Ist class or 
Canada. Send name & address for free sample 
copy. The Helper, Box 315, Florissant 3, Mo. 
°37 PACKARD 120 sed. Orig. owner; orig. 
thruout—sidemounts, exc. tires & engine, a J 
in good cond. Orig. manual. $500. Jennie 
Kilpatrick, 5106 E. Drummond, Fresno 25, Calif. 
‘57 STUDEBAKER Golden Hawk, with 30, 000 
orig. mi. Supercharged, spec. suspension, Posi- 
traction, new Dunlop safety tires. Immac. cond.; 
never raced or abused. Must sacrifice — $1600. 
a Weyand, 197 Prospect St., Shrewsbury, 
ass. 

*51 CHRYSLER Crown Imperia! limousine, with 
body by Derham. Very good cond. thruout. Wire 
wheels, disc brakes, good ww’s. Best offer over 
$500. E. F. Stowe, 2641 Lake Rd., Geneva, Ohio. 
°30 CORD L-29 cabriolet, completely restored. 
fae $3000; pix 50c. Jack Luttrell, Okemos, 


ic 
‘28 BUICK 4-dr. sed. Orig. thruout. Interior & 
exterior in perf. cond.; running. new extra 
tires $1500. Henry S. Terpening, Box 158, 
Indian River, Mich. Phone AD 8-9909. 

°48 CROSLEY station wagon. Newly painted; 
rebuilt engine with new crankshaft & pistons. 
Also service manual & spare body. Best offer 
over $325. William F. Pfeiffer, 1808 Van Buren 
St., New Holstein, Wis. 

*59 ALFA ROMEO 1900cc Super Leggera cpe. 
Ivory, with red interior. Alum. body, Borrani 
chromium wire wheels, Nardi steering wheel, 
5-speed floor shift, Michelin ‘““X” tires, every 
conceivable access. Immac.; 20,000 mi. $3800. 
John B. Cicchetti, 46 Tree Tops Lane, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. Phone GLobe 2-7767. 
SONORAMIC RAM INDUCTION, complete 
with 2 carburetors & 2 manifolds. Paul Massears, 
402 E. Pennsylvania Ave., Peoria, Ill. 





aes - ae Sl 
°48 LINCOLN CONTINENTAL conv., with 
Cadillac engine, Hydramatic. Exc. body; near- 
new tires. Orig. owned by Hollywood star. 
$1500. Arnold Carlson, 6144 Glen Alder, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Phone HOllywood 5-9684. 
‘26 MODEL T cpe., restored to orig. cond. Re- 
finished thruout — black, with red vinyl uph.; 
new tires, chrome parts; engine rebuilt. Best offer 
over $800. Gordon Sulcer, 665 Lake Ave., Bay 
Head, N.J. Phone TWinbrook 9-2637. 
’41 LINCOLN CONTINENTAL V-12 conv. Ma- 
roon, with new white vinyl top. Paint, chrome, 
battery, tires good. Dual exhausts; 5000 mi. 
since o’haul. Drive anywhere. $675. Arthur H. 
Oller Jr., 846 Newton St., San Fernando, Calif. 
Phone EMpire 1-2305. 
BRAND-NEW TOP BOWS for all Ford rdstrs. 
& phaetons — 1928 thru '36. $7.50 ea. C.O.D. 
Dick Kronberg, 5130 Sheridan Ave., North 
Minneapolis 12, Minn. 
29 MODEL A in running cond. Restorable. Ist 
$300 takes, or make offer. Joe Rataj, 16665 Ridge 
Rd., North Royalton 33, Ohio. Phone BE 7-7606. 
’51 MERCEDES-BENZ 220 4-dr. sed. Rare 
model, good cond.— engine o’hauled 1960. Ask- 
ing $1350. Details on request; can deliver within 
200 mi. of Monterey, Calif. R. E. Larson, Gen. 
Delivery, Big Sur, Calif. 
’42 LINCOLN CONTINENTAL conv. Compl. 
restored — all chrome exc., body & V-12 eng. 
in perf. cond. °46 grille interchanged. 2 extra 
grilles & parts. $900. James R Crepps, 3421 
Avocado Ave., Riverside, Calif. 
*34 PACKARD Standard 8 conv., with rumble- 
seat & trunk rack. Beautiful cond.—new chrome, 
cream paint & white top; orig. green leather 
perf. $1000 firm. Jim Callaway, 1008 Hamline 
Pl., Burbank, Calif. 
49 TATRAPLAN T-600, running daily. Rare, 
deserves restoration—no time. 2nd car for parts; 
compl. manual. (Refer June 60 MT for photo.) 
Best offer over $250 takes the lot. J. W. Asher, 
1411 Constance Dr., Oakville, Ont., Canada. 


SELL OR SWAP 


’°31 PIERCE-ARROW 8-cyl. 4-dr. sed. Solid, & 
in good running cond. $695, or trade for open 
classic, antique, or '32 Ford rdstr. Bruce Marion, 
30615 Lake Shore Blvd., Willowick, Ohio. 

’25 ROLLS-ROYCE Phantom I conv. sed. by 
Hooper. 3-position top, incl. town car position. 





Very good orig. cond. $2400; " coneider trade. 
Donald R. Peterson, 112 Lawn Terrace, Min- 
neapolis 16, Minn. Phone Liberty 5-4451 

REPLICA of 1900 Oldsmobile. 214-hp, "B&S 
air-cooled engine & chain drive. Speed, 15 mph. 
$300 or best offer, or swap for what-have-you? 
Wm. Clendinnen, Jr., Pauls Path, Coram, N.Y. 


WANTED 


*54 OLDSMOBILE 98 conv., with r & h, power 
steering, power brakes. State cond., color & 
price; send picture if possible. Within 400-500 
mi. radius. Don Meininger, 227 N. Denver, 
Hastings, Neb. 

FOR °32 FORD cabriolet: cowl lights, wind- 
shield frame, V-8 hubcaps, taillight brackets, 
other parts. State cond. & price. All letters 
answered. Ralph Warner, 1314 9th St., Onawa, 


owa. 
ORIGINAL automobile owners instruction 
books, sales catalogs, shop manuals — any make 
1900-'25, classics '25-’35. Also ALAM, ABT, 
NACC Handbooks. Prices & details in 1st letter, 
please. R. Pierce, 3517 Dollar Dr., Akron 19, 


Ohio 

NEW MEMBERS in Kaiser-Frazer Owners Club 
of America. For details write Don B. Elliott, 
116 N. Washington St., Marion, Ind. 

BOYCE MOTOMETERS, used or new, script 
nameplates or standard. MoToR (N.Y.) Annual 
Show Issues & monthlies, ATJ magazines, old 
auto catalogs, manuals & parts books. Paying 
top prices. — J. Lewis, 61-33 213th St., 
Bayside, L.I., N.Y 
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BRAKE EQUALIZER EQUALIZER 


* Equalizes brake acti 
fluid pressure. ae Sy egmaing 


* insures safer, ter s' g 
inates wheel Re ped sanding 7 


% Increases brake efficiency and 
stopping distances. 4 a 


* Increases life of brake lini ~ 
tires, reduces costly brake repairs. = 


ONLY $9 %& Simple to install on all cars, saguler or 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE > write for tree literature. 
INSTALL DO-MOR TODAY... IT MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE! 


DO-MOR BRAKE ENGINEERING CO. 
Dept. (URE), P:0. Box 266, Orange 3, Calif 


WELD" YOURSELF 9 













IN A JIFFY @. 


Weld, cut, braze, solder, heat 
IRON, STEEL, BRONZE, BRASS, 
ALUMINUM & OTHER METALS... 


Auto, truck, shop and farm equip- 

ment break-down always cause an- $38.50 f.0.b. 
noying and costly delays. Don’t let |Send only $6.00 
them bother you. Get a Dynamic {check or M.O. 
transformer type Arc Welder. With |Pay Postman 
the Dynamic you can aiso make |balance plus 
your own wrought iron, household, | charges. 10 day 
lawn furniture and many knick- | money back and 
knacks. Do expert work on your |1 year guaran- 
first job. Operates from any prop- | tee. 

erly wired 110 volt AC line. The | EASY PAY PLAN 
handiest tool in your workshop. A |Low down pay- 
Dynamic Welder will save its low |ment. Pay as 
cost of only $38.50 f.0.b. in both | you weld. 

time and money. Literature on 
larger equipment on request. 


DYNAMIC INDUSTRIAL type 
transformer Arc Welder 
75 amp ovtput for indus- 
triel or Workshop use. 


DYNAMIC WELDER CO. 
Dept. D27-H 1808 S. Federal ‘3 
Chicago 16, Ill. pT .. 


Free Details and ‘‘How to Weld’’ 
WANTED! 


Mechanically Inclined . 
Men to Qualify for 


BIG PAY JOBS: 


AND SPECIAL FACTORY 
TRAINING IN DIESEL 


‘“‘We need qualified repairmen, operators, 
mechanics NOW!”’, say Diesel Manufac- 
turers. Highway Builders, Truck Line Op- 
erators in every corner of America. Can 
you qualify for these High Pay Jobs? We 
can help you! Interstate’s General Course 
and Cummins-approved Diesel home-train- 
ing courses are internationally recognized. 
Advisory placement service for trainees. 
Don’t wait. Men are needed NOW! 
Get the Facts Today! 

1 WRITE INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 

| Dept. A-29, Portland 12, Oregon 
Rush information on |.T.S. Diesel Courses, 

l Special Factory Training and Diesel Job 
Opportunities. 
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STROMBECKER 
ROAD RACING GUIDE 


iHustrated guide book is jam-packed 
— information about model road rac- 
ing. America’s fastest growing home 
by. Contains detailed information 
on how to conduct official road races, 
how to duplicate world-famed track 
and course layouts, how to keep cars 
and equipment in tip-top shape. Send 
10¢ in coin to Strombecker, Dept. 
600 N. Pulaski, Chicago 24. See the 
fascinating Strombecker Model Road 
Racing Sets at your Strombecker dealer. 


STROMBECKER 


A FULL ACRE 
of Your Own in 


SUNNY NEW MEXICO 










44 
eababefa 





The sunniest, healthiest state in all of America 
is New Mexico with its 360 days of sunshine 
per year and with its balmy, dry climate. And 
nowhere in our land do people lead longer, more 
pleasure-filled lives than in the Albuquerque 
region, described by Encyclopedia Brittanica as 
a “health resort.” 

Thirty. nine miles mr booming Albuquerque 
(the city has grown by 800% since 1930) is the 
lovely VALLEY OF THE’ ESTANCIA RANCHETTES. 
Lying directly on famous Route 66, this Valley 
4 destined to become a suburb of Albuquerque. 

ht now an acre in the VALLEY OF THE 
ee ANCIA RANCHETTES may be purchased for 
$395, $10 down and $10 monthly. Write for 
FREE color brochure. No salesman will call, 
Vatiey of the Estancia Ranchettes, Dept. N-55 
2316. Central S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico, 











removes grease like 
no detergent can! 


Cleans power mowers, en- 

z gines, garage floors, kitchen 

, Walls, ovens, exhaust ducts, 

i= paint brushes, furnace fil- 
= ters, bar-b-q grills, machin- 
ery! At auto supply, farm, or 








<> 4- WAY WELDER $1435 
see. WELD-BRAZE -SOLDER-CUT con, 
| Wweto NO OTHER WELDER AT sees PRICE 
SS ag FULL FACE 8H . twil are 


UA & welding & brazing rods, fl f . : 
[evoe so Ale book. FULL YEAR GUARANTEE. 
lore than a quarter — in use in homes. 


garages, farms, shops, factorits. NOW anyone can weld, braze, 
solder, cut, heat, without experience. ay 1001 jobs on all metals. 
Save & earn money. Make & repair auto bodies, parts, fenders, 
trailers, boats, metal furniture, fixtures, ornamental - iron, 
equipment, garden tools, bicy: —., ryt ete. Operate on any prop- 
erly wired 110 V AC line. ‘SEN Y $2. Pay a $12.95 
plus C.O.D. charges. ~—_ ‘ietime wart for hobbyist, mechanic, 
hot rodder, homeowner. 10-day money- back guarantee. 




















1810 South Federal Street 


FOUR WAY WELDER CO. Dept. F27-H Chicago 16, III. 








SPEED & CUSTOM PARTS? 
Write NOW - For completely 
New 1961 Newhouse Speed & 
Custom Catalog. Send 25¢ to 
cover mailing - refundable, 





JAUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
mins Sosa 


5805 E. Beverly Bivd., Dept. M., Los Angeles 22, Colif 
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CROSSWORD 


How is your knowledge of cars and the terms of the automotive world? 
Here is a unique way to test it. This exclusive MOTOR TREND automotive 
crossword puzzle has been created with the interests of our readers in 
mind. Naturally, not all of the words used will apply directly to cars, but 
a good acquaintance with the field should be the key to a quick solution 
of the puzzle. Correct answers will appear in next month’s MT. 


ACROSS 


1, 6 Automotive Testing Magazine 
11 Health resort 
14 Race track 
15 Equestrian road test 
16 Wild part 
17 Truck cockpit 
18 Late Ford 
19 Sp - - - tire 
20 Origin (suffix) 
21---s, sliding part 
23 Early compacts 


25 Seine 
26 Sp --- shop 
27---- ley, Steam car 


29 After mister 

30 Agajanian and Bendix 

34 Per gallon 

37 Heavenly body, antique car (pl) 
38 Compete 

39 Dutch cheese 

40 Fur piece 

41 Hide 

42 Foxy 

43 Model T lever 

44 Polish engine cylinders 

45 Do this, lose race 

47 - - - Range, 30-45 mph 

48 Qualify racers 

49 Government's share of car 
50 Chevrolet kits (pl) 

53 Heavenly body, modern car 
56 Alcott heroine 

57 P - - -, antique car, Bishop 
58 Edible tuber 

59 Frequently 

62 Weird 

64 - - - ault, Parisite 

65 Brown horses 


68 23 across (ab) 
69 Five to a car 


DOWN 


1 Georgia town, antique car 
2 Talk 


3 Fourth Jewish month 
4 Any (dial) 

5 18 across and Forester 
6 Pontiac’s is wide 

7 Hot cars 

8 aoe test crew (ab) 


10 Compects need about 2200 
11 Cicatrix 
12 On most automatics 


13 Antique car, lowa town 
2 - cina, antique car 

24 Emmet 

27 Approach stealthily 

28 Truck weight 

29 500-mile classic day (ab) 
30 Accumulate 

31 Level 

32 Anger 

33 Changes 43 A 

34 Gears do 

35 Low rpm 

36----- one low 

37 ----s, antique car also 50 
40 Row 

41 Herd of whales 

43 Chevrolet’s move, Ford’s don’t 
44 Cadillac 75 holds this record 
46 Wrath 

47 Between driver and road 
49 Nerves before race 

50 More tender 

51 Backbone 

52 Plants 

53 Expensive 1937 car 

54 All right car (antique) 

55 Long hair 

56 Corner 

60 Norway measure 

61 - - - nton Steamer 

63 Finial ornament 


LAST MONTH’S ANSWERS 





























VALVOLINE 


HELPED 


CHRISMAN 


BECOME 
“DRAG STRIP 


DRIVER OlF 
TiAllé YWls/AlR* 

















Place —Los Angeles County Fair 
Drag Strip! Event—Winternationai 
Championships! Driver—Jack Chrisman! 


Car—Howard Cam Special with twin’57 Chevrolet 


engines! Atmosphere—wild, as 40,000 people 
cheered Jack Chrisman’s blazing record 

finish of 171.10 mph in 8.99 seconds! There 
was nothing special about the fuel... just 
ordinary pump gasoline. But when it came to 
motor oil—Chrisman’s chief mechanic, 

Jerry Johansen, made absolutely sure it was 
Valvoline with miracle CHEMALOY! Why? 
Because he had to obtain perfect lubrication. 
No twin-engine dragster had ever before 

made a winning run. However, the twin-engine 
Howard Cam Special made it. Chrisman 

drove it brilliantly! Johansen serviced it wisely! 
And Valvoline lubricated it perfectly! Start 
getting championship performance from your 
car with the motor oil of the champions: 
Valvoline with miracle CHEMALOY ... at service 








stations, new car dealers, garages 
and speed shops! 


World’s First...World’s Finest MOTOR OIL 
7. AY Lo) Ml im e)| Mi ete) a7 1. hd 
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LADY ASTRONAUT? Betty Skelton, the first woman to participate ir 
the rigorous astronaut tests, also holds more aviation and automot 
combined than any other person in history. Her cigarette —Came 


ciates Camel's easygoing mildness and rich, good taste. But most of ali: she 





appreciates the real smoking satisfaction she enjoys every time she lights u 





‘ Are you smoking more now but enjoying it less ? 


ave a real cigarette- af 
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The best tobacco mbkes the best ee) ed 
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